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TO THE 
YEOMEN 


OF THE 


COUNTY OF SURREY. 


On the late County Meeting, and 
on other Matters connected with 
that Meeting. 





Kensington, 12th February, 1823. 


GENTLEMEN, 

Tue Addresses and Letters, 
which T have written: for publica- 
tion, amount to many hundreds ; 
in the writing of many of them I 
have been filled with pleasing | 
sensations; but, certainly, upon 
no occasion of the kind haye I) 
evet felt greater pleasure than 
that which I feel at present. The 
petition which I had the honour 
to submit for the approbation or 
rejection of the great agricultural 
county of Norfolk, had excited 
discussion in every quarter and 
corner of this kingdom. I had 
in my pocket, when at the meet- 
ing, newspapers from Ireland and 
from Scotland ; all containing 
something or other, good or bad, 
relating to that petition, The 
document treated of matters, of 


the greatest ible importance ; 
it contained Semtali allegations: 
laid down several great princi- 
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ples ; traced the evils of the coun- 
try back to their causes; deli- 
neated those causes ; pointed out 

and prayed for a whole body of 

remedies, some immediate and 

some more distant. 

It would have been surprising 
indeed, if such a dotument, sanc- 
tioned by the voice of a great 
county, had failed to excite ge- 
neral attention, and to call forth 
more or less criticism. Coming 
from ME, th@n, what must ne- 
cessarily ‘be the consequence ! 
There was, im the first place, the 
low, the common place pride of 
the nobility and gentry of the 
county. In the next place, there 
was that local prejudice which 
would reject any thing, no matter” 
what, beeanse it came from the 
hands of a er. Then there 
was, the envy o ee “ race + a 
write ;” and, generally s ing, 
a baser face Gil 4 his wrath” 
againstnations never made. There 
are three hundred newspapers in 
England ; and I verily believe that 
there are not three out of the 
three hundred the malignant pro- 

rietors of which would uot gladly 

r that a thunderbolt had 
fallen upon my head, or that an 
assassin had stuck a dagger in 
my heart. For twenty years I 
have been openly comh this 
ignorant, this base, this corrapt 
— For twenty years I have 

n denouneing it, as the 
enemy of the — the 
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people. The distresses whith we 
now behold never would have 
existed had it not been for this 
press. Its delusions have been 
the great curse of the country. 
A dreadful scourge it has been, 
and as such it has always been 
represented by me. For many | 
many years my representations 
were useless, Then the conduc- 
tors of this dreadful scourge 
treated me, either with disdaintul 
silence, or with scornful reproach. 
At last, EVENTS; events to 
which I have always looked for- 
ward with confidence, have come 
to verify my predictions and to 
give the stamp of authority to all 
my opinions. Now, therefore, 
this baleful press beholds me with 
that ENVY ; that passion which 
the poet calls the eldest born of 
hell. The low and ignorant 
wretches who own this press see 
themselves flung aside as a heap 
of rubbish unworthy of attention, 
while the whole mass of intelli- 
gence in the country is directing 
its eyes towards what falls from 
my pen. 

Strange, indeed, would it have 








been, then, if this whole band had 
not cordially joined in its outcries 
against a document, which was, 
im every point of view, one of the 
most important that could come 
from the hand of any private in- 
dividua!. This petition had been 
attacked in the county of Norfolk 
itself. A peer of that county, 
and one of the county members 
had been holding meetings in 
barns and other places, condemn- 
ing this petition of the county. 
Frightened by the daring and un- 
So press in London, they 

d run into holes and corners to 
condemn that, which in their hearts 
they approved of, and which had 


been openly sanctioned, by the 
greatest body of real yeomen that, 
perhaps, were ever assembled 
under one roof since England was 
England. In the county of Herr- 
rorp, I had proposed the same 


| petition. It was, in fact, the pe- 


tition of that county also. By 
trick; by joekeying; by low and 
dirty contrivance, the Lord Lieu- 
tenant was induced to dissolve the 
meeting in haste; so that no peti- 
tion at all appeared to be agreed 
to by the meeting ; no petition was 
by the meeting ordered to be pre- 
sented to either House of Parlia- 
ment; and the petition, which it 
was pretended was the petition of 
the meeting, has been handing 
about for signatures, just the same 
as if there had been no county 
meeting at all. 

Nevertheless, the base London 
press represented this petition to 
have been regularly carried by « 
large znajority, and most indus- 
triously represented me to have 
experienced a defeat. Yet, even 
in that county, a petition similar 
to that of the county of Norfolk is 
signing; and will, I venture to 
say, have more real signatures to 
it, than those that will stand at the 
bottom of the pretended county 
petition. 

Things were in this state when 
1 saw a meeting of the county o! 
Surrey announced. This was the 
occasion to put the petition to the 
test. There were, however, s!0- 
cular disadvantages attending this 
test. I had mt at all, as to 
the soundness of your judgment, 
or a8 to your spirit to pronounce 
it impartially ; but I felt mysell 
greatly embarrassed by knowing 
thata petition had beenprepared by 
my Lord King, for whom, though 
my own respect was very great, 
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1 knew that it did not exceed 
vours. His lordship did not, as 
he honestly told us, quite concur 
with me in. opinion upon the main 
point; and this was a disadvantage 
greater than any other that could 
possibly have occurred. 

The Norfolk petition embraced 
the subject of church property, 
that of crown lands, that of army 
reductions, that of sinecures and 
pensions and other emoluments 
divided amongst them by the great; 
and, lastly, and most important of 
all, reduction of the interest of the 
debt and a rectifying of contracts 
between man and man. The sub- 
sequent part of the Norfolk peti- 
tion ; that which related to suspen- 
sion of process, was of less im- 
portance; and besides, the day 
was so unfayourable, that a debate 
upon numerous minute points 
would have been wholly imprac- 
ticable. The petition as moved 
by my Lord King and seconded 
by Mr. Lezcn embraced all the 
sreat topics of the Norfolk peti- 
tion, with the exception of con- 
tracts public and private. 

This was the great subject. It 
was upon this subject that barn 
and hole meetings in Norfolk 
had declaimed. It was upon this 
subject that the London news- 
rps those voleanoes of false- 
ood and filth had been vomiting 
forth for five whole weeks. It 
was upon this subject that every 
crafty jew had been declaiming, 
and with regard to it, every cow- 
ardly landlord had been shuffling 
and skulking. And it was upon 
this subject that [ was determined 
not to flinch. If I were to be 
condemned, I was resolved that 
= rar yep should be made 
is signal as ible by comin 
from the lipe of . the jomay in 





which I was born. The propo- 
sition that I moved was this: 
“ That an equitable adjustment 
‘“‘ with regard to the public debt, 
** and with regard to ali contracts 
‘“* between man and man, is abso- 
** lutely necessary to the defence 
« v4 the country against foreign 
“ foes, and to the restoration of 
‘its internal tranquillity.” This 
was the proposition which had 
been branded as foolish, as dis- 
honest, as swindling, and had 
been loaded with every epithet 
applicable to acts of fraud the 
most odious, and tyranny the most 
cruel. I do not go too far when 
I say that a greater mass of abuse 
had been heaped upon me on 
account of this proposition; that 
five weeks had seen the author of 
this proposition loaded with more 
abuse, more foul accusation, more 
vile names, more of every species 
of opprobrium than ever was 
heard to fall on the head of any 
individual, in the course of that 
individual’s whole life. 

I was by no means unaware of 
the effect which this torrent of 
abuse would inevitably have. 
Three hundred newspapers back- 
ed by silly and cowardly land- 
lords at their hole-and-corner 
meetings ; and these again back- 
ed by ‘bawling clap-trap orators 
ina place, which I think unworthy 
of being named: I was, by no 
means, unaware of the inevitable 
effect of all these ; but I saw you 
assembling ; and I was resolved 
to appeal from this host of calum- 
niators, to the sense, the 
integrity and the spirit of the 
county of Surrey, in Count 
pone: 7% im reese and -legally 
assembied. | 

Judge, therefore, Gentlemen, 
of the satisfaction I derive from 
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that which may be fairly called 
your unanimous decision! It was 
impossible to calculate to a nicety 
the effect that might have been 
produced upon your minds by the 
volumes of foul calumnies, of 
which I have spoken. Under 
other circumstances, therefore, 
I might have hesitated ; but I had 
a duty to perform, not only to 
myself, but also to the Yeomen of 
the County of Norfolk; and I 
never had in my whole life neg- 
lected any such duty. In de- 
ciding this question, you have de- 
cided (and have decided for the 
whole nation, too) on the cha- 
racter and conduct of those who 
have been for five weeks railing 
against the Norfolk petition; and 
you have given the strongest of 
all invitations to other counties, 
to follow your excellent example. 
Let the genius of folly and the 
father of him now do their worst. 
You have proved that you are 

roof against both. Let the jews 
of the Change and the jews of the 
press re-echo their howlings. You 
have told them that you are re- 
solved that they shall not oust you 
from your homesteds and send 
you te the workhouse. But, above 
all things, you have told this, at 
once stupid and knavish press, 
that you are no longer to be de- 
luded by it; that you despise 
alike its blandishments and _ its 
abuse ; that you would be ashamed 
to be worthy of its praises ; and 
that, as David said of Shimei, so 
say you of it. ‘ Shimei came 
“forth and cursed still as he 
*‘ came. And Abishai said, Why 
“ should this dead dog curse my 
“lord? Let me go over, |} 
a oe and take off his head. 
“ And David said, Let him alone ; 
** let him curse.” So say you of 
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this tribe of Shimei; this many- 
headed monster of the press. 

I propose now to address you 
on some matters very closely con- 
nected with the proceedings of the 
meeting. But let me. first ob- 
serve, that the thanks of us all, 
and particularly of me, are due 
to Mr. Benner. To be sure it 
would have been acting a very 
unworthy part, entertaining the 
opinions that he does, to decline 
to second the proposition. But, 
unworthy as that part would have 
been, I am of opinion that it 
would have been acted by nine- 
teen out of every twenty men in 
the kingdom in his situation. He 
had the good sense, and which 
was, in such a case ten times 
more, he had the courage to set 
at defiance a host of prejudices, 
and to set at defiance also, all 
the poisonous streams of the cor- 
rupt and = stock-jobbing . press. 
Mr. Bennet’s seconding my pro- 
position is to be considered as a 
thing of great importance to the 
country. Few will be beastly 
enough to suppose that he can 
want that revolution which has 
been knavishly or foolishly as- 
serted to be sought after by me. 
‘1, indeed, want a revolution of a 
mischievous kind full as little as 
he does; but there is this differ- 
ence, that some men there may 
be to ascribe the wish to me with a 
chance of being believed ; where- 
as it is impossible for any man to 
ascribe the wish to him without 
being treated with scorn. 

There is another observation to 
make upon this conduct of Mr. 


Benner, the brother of a ’ 
seconding a neoakalieiede 
me. The vile, the base 

think, perhaps, that they him 
‘by speaking of him as my “ se- 
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conder;” the seconder of a man 
who was born to any thing, cer- 
tainly, rather than title and rank, 
Now, it would be no dishonour, 
I suppose, to second Mr. Huskis- 
son, Mr. Cannine, Lord Liver- 
root, or the Lord Cuancevor. 
No dishonour to sébond either of 
them; yet, they were as 4ittle 
born to title and rank as myself. 
The question of pre-eminence 
upon such an occasion, rested 
upon the degree of understanding 
of the parties relative to the mat- 
ter to be proposed, to be dis- 
cussed, and to be decided on; 
and, in this respect, may not [, 
your countryman, claim the un- 
disputed superiority? When Mr. 
Sumner and Mr. Dennison, your 
two Members were, one after the 
other, ascribing the present dis- 
tress, in part, at least, to Mr. 
Peel's Bill, when they were both 
declaring that they had had their 
doubts at the time of passing the 
Bill, and when Mr. Sumner was 
very justly observing, that all men, 
without the exception of Mini- 
sters and Parliaments, were liable 
to error; when these gentlemen 
were making these acknowledge- 
ments, and expressing their deep 
sorrow that that Bill had been 
passed without concomitant mea- 
sures; when you, ‘Gentlemen, 
and when I heard this, would 
it have been arrogant in me,.if 
I had reminded them, that, year 
after year, once a month, at 
least, for full twelve years, I 
warned the country of its dan- 
gers from the causes connected 
with this fatal Bill; that for five 
subsequent years I was inces- 
sant in these warnings; and that 
a year and a half before the Bill 
was passed, and then again 
at twelve months before it was 
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passed, I not only warned them 


enerally of the dangers of such 
a Bill ; but depicted with the ex- 
actness of an expert painter from 
the life all the sorts of evils that 
would arise, and as much in de- 
tail as they could now be depict- 
ed, when they have actually arisen 
and are threatening to produce 
an absolute dissolution of this 
once happy community : if I had 
reminded them of these things, 
would it, I ask, have been arro- 
gant? Yet I did not. No man 
stood more silent and unmoved 
than myself; but I am quite satis- 
fied, that your minds were not 
idle at that moment ; that you had 
the justice to remember these 
things ; and that you also had the 
justice to determine that, of all 
men living, I was the man, in 
whom you ought, in this case, to 
place the highest degree of con- 
fidence. 

Gentlemen, the history of our 
Government will tell you, that it is 
the taste of the aristocracy to raise 
by degrees, those that bend the 
knee before them ; and when they 
have raised them, to become 
themselves, the slaves of their own 
creatures. Jt is very neatly obe 
served by Swift, that crawling 
and climbing are performed in 
the same attitude. k at a ca- 
terpillar, He creeps along the 
ground first, and then he climbs 
up to the altitude which he is de- 
sirous to attain. I may be as 
willing as any man to climb; but 
never since r had breath in my 
body have I, in any one calli 
of life, condescended to perform 
the previous ceremony of crawl- 
ing. This ceremony, however, 
is, with our court and aristocracy 


absolutely indispensable 


; and 
hence, Gentlemen, the whole of — 
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our calamities. This is the very) wretched creatures are now say- 


root of them all. Real talent will 
never crawl; and, therefore, of 
real talent so very small a por- 
tion is brought into play for the 
benefit of the country. High birth 
is sometimes accompanied with 
talent; but how little must the 
quantity be, in proportion to that 
which impartial Nature has given 
to the millions! Shut the door 
against all those who will not 
crawl, and you bave just that 
which we now behold; a Govern- 
ment proclaiming that over-pro- 
duction of food is the cause of the 
distress, while millions are upon 
the point of starvation for want. 
Mr. Benner, appears, upon this 
occasion to have departed from 
the crawling maxim; in which de- 
parture he certainly did himself a 
great deal of honour and will do 
the country a great deal of ser- 
vice. Perhaps, (and it is only, 
perhaps,) this may be the dawn 
of the reign of common sense, as 
applicable to these matters. I am 
aware of the vantage ground on 
which I stand. Not one inch will 
1 crawl; and I know that if I live 
for five years, my triumph is com- 
jlete. Those debts which Lord 
We iithacente had the mean- 
nesss, the unmanliness and the 
insolence to allude to; those debts, 
notwithstanding seventy thousand 
pounds earned with my own hand. 
and all swept away by the various 
nersecutions exercised against me; 
those debts (of which, however 
not a farthing remains) may all 
be safely put down to my resolu- 
tion not to crawl. I have stood 
my ground against this whole body 
of aristocracy, and all their nu- 
merous tribes of creatures and 
dependents. Were I vindictive, 


I should say, what their own 








ing: I should let the jews and 
jobbers take their estates, except 
the small portion that I wanted 
for myself; and see the present 
owners bind books like the French 
Count, whom I mentioned at the 
meeting. I see precisely how 
things will work. I shall do my 
duty to my country, totally re- 
gardless of all that has been done 
to myself. I have a deal to 
avenge ; and the satisfaction I will 
have is this: this aristocracy, if 
not completely devoured by the 
jews, shall be rescued by me, and 
shall be compelled to confess it. 
I care not for their money or their 
estates; but I care for my fame, 
and that I will not fail to secure. 
They have no means of escape ; 
no earthly means haye they to 
save one single acre without giv- 
ing mea triumph; without mak- 
ing every soul in England un- 
hesitatingly acknowledge my su- 
periority. 

I have frequently said it, and, 
like other truths, which T have at 
different times promulgated, it is 
now generally believed, that no 
small portion of the evils of the 
country, are to be ascribed to the 
hostility towards me, which hos- 
tility has been felt and acted upon 
by the whole body of aristocracy 
and of power in this country. 
The measures which I have re- 
commended, at various stages in 
this progress towards ruin, would, 
at each of those several stages, 
have put a stop to the ruin. It is 
impossible that that which was so 
clear to me; it is impossible that 
that, the truth of which I demon- 
strated, should not have been 
clearly seen by some others, at 
any rate; and amongst others 
there must have been some others 
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of authority and of influence. But, 
the measures were recommended 
by me. That was enough. And 
the maxim appears to have been, 
perish the country: “ let ruin 
seize it: let it annihilated, 
« rather than witness the triumph 
“ of Cobbett.”. What but a feel- 
ing like this can have urged Lord 
Surrietp and Mr. Coxe to stoop 
to the holding of meetings in barns 
and hovels, in order to condemn 
the petition of their own county ! 
What but this stupid pride ; what 
but this insane malignity could 
have induced these men to act this 
part? It was because they would 
not have it said that the county 
was led by me. And there are 
they condemning the proposition 
about the church property and 
the crown lands, at the very mo- 
ment that you are receiving those 
propositions from Lord Kine and 
Mr. Leecu ; and, at the very mo- 
ment, too, that Mr. Hume is openly 
and manfully declaring in Parlia- 
ment, that a means to propose 
the adoption of legislative mea- 
sures, consonant with those very 
propositions! Will these people 
accuse Mr. Hume of fraudulent 
and revolutionary designs? If 
they do, will Mr. Coke ever show 
his face before the people of Nor- 
folk again? And if they do not, 
will not the history of their hole- 
and-corner meetings exhibit them 
as amongst the meanest of man- 
kind ! 

Now, Gentlemen, let me say 
one word to you with regard to 
the addition to the petition, which 
was moved by me. A cry has 
been set up by the vile press, 
about the plundering of widows 
and of orphans. We are for 
plundering nobody. Mark the 

ase mahgnity of our assailants. 
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Our proposition itself says, equit- 
able adjustment ; and all our argu- 
ments rest upon the justice of the 
proposition, and upon the mon- 
strous injustice that is now going 
on. Widows and orphans! What, 
then, have landlords, have farmers, 
have the millions of half starved 
labourers no widows and no or- 
hans belonging to their classes ¢ 
Have the half broken tradesmen 
in the country towns, and the half 
perishing journeymen ; have they 
no widows and no orphans belong- 
ing to their classes! Look at the 
falling down buildings in the coun- 
try ; look at the miserable cottages, 
and their miserable inhabitants 
living upon half-a-crown a-week. 
Then turn your eyes to the rows 
of fine houses, miles and miles im 
length, continually rising up, round 
this all-devouring wen; see 
luxury and debauchery in which 
the tax-eating inhabitants of these 
houses live; see their very dogs 
feeding sumptuously, compared 
with the feeding of the labourer 
and his family: look at these 
things, and then talk to these hypo- 
crites about widows and orphans : 
look at a things, and “ ask 
yourselves if they can i 0 
on, without prciislog ‘a teed 
revolution: look at these things, 
and then express, if you can, in- 
dignation sufficient at their con- 
summate stupidity, or the consum- 
mate baseness of those landlords 


petition to revolutionary designs. 
Mr. Brovenam, in a: speech, 
which he made on last Tuesday 
week, was kind enough to ascribe 
the —— - ~ 7 le, and 
cularly t 0 tion, 
SOS of the ‘doors. I 
should tell you that Mr. Brovenam 
is avery kind gentleman-in hime 








who have ascribed the Norfolk. 
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self, besides the great degree of 
kindness which he naturally de- 
rives from his birth in a country 
which has produced a greater 
number of negro-drivers than all 
the other countries in the world 
put together. This excessive kind- 
ness induced him to impute the 
Norfolk petition to the errors of 
the petitioners, which errors he 
was good enough to say, that he 
viewed with kindness and forbear- 
ance; and he was further good 
enough to say, that he pitied the 
poor misled persons. This is 
great comfort to you, at any rate ; 
for, he will doubtless now extend 
his pity to you; and if you have 
this, what need you care about 
having your bed sold from under 
you ' However, let us see how the 
case stands with Mr. Brovenam 
himself. His words had no sense 
in them, if he did not mean to 
say, that he disapproved of the 
reduction of the interest of the 


debt. This was the meaning of 


his words, or he was guilty of the 
most scandalous double dealing 
and, therefore, this was the mean- 
ing of his words. 

Now, in the very same speech, 
he recommends a general reduc- 
tion of the public burthens; he 
recommends the sererest economy 
of expenditure ; and, in this same 
speech, too, he recommends, the 
equipping and sending forth of a 
fleet! The man who could say 
this; who could say all this, in 


one and the same speech, is, if 


he meant what he said, really an 
object of pity. His errors are 
errors indeed! His notions about 
national faith; about public bur- 


thens, and about fleets, are such 


as one would expect to hear from 
no man, in the habit of being 
suffered to walk about except 








under the care of some kind.com- 
nion. 

Sir Francis Burdett, who fol- 
lowed him closely, was more con- 
sistent. If the report of his speech 
be correct, he was for putting 
aside, agricultural and all other 
distress, and for attending to that 
which was of vital importance to 
‘MAN. He then spoke some 
‘Latin, which you would under- 
stand quite as well as you can 
understand this English; for, it 
will appear to you, I dare. say, 
that English farmers are men, as 
well as Spaniards; and I dare 
say it will further appear to you, 
that, let Ferdinand do what he 
will to the Spaniards, and let the 
Bourbons do what they will to 
the Spaniards, they cannot do 
worse to the landlords of Spain 
than take away their estates; 
they cannot do worse to the farm- 
ers than take away their capital 
and send them to the workhouse, 
or to beg; and they cannot do 
worse to the labourers than to 





;|compel them to live, if they live 


at all, upon half a belly full of 
dry bread. Sir Francis was at a 
loss “* which most to admire ; the 
‘* wisdom, the reason, the virtue or 
“the patriotism, evinced in the 
“ speech of Mr. Brovenam ;” and 
i am ata loss which most to ad- 
mire ; the Hon. Baronet’s wishing 
to cast aside agricultural and all 
other distress, or that surprising 
penetration which enabled him to 
discover, in this speech, four great 
properties, not one particle_of 
either of which can, I am satis- 
fied, be discovered by any other 
human being. 

Are you, Gentlemen, willing to 
put aside the consideration. of 
agricultural and all other distress ' 
* you willing to declare your- 
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selves, and your interests, un- 
worthy of attention, when com- 
pared with the Spaniards and their 
interests ' If you be, then, indeed, 
vou will call for war, and for con- 
tinuing to pay the tax-eaters three 
for one, together with an addition 
of the tax-eaters wherewith to 
carry on the war. But, if youdeem 
yourselves a part of mankind, and 
your interests of a little more im- 
portance to you than those of the 
Spaniards are, you will deprecate 
all idea of war; you will say, let 
“MAN”; let Sir Francis Bur- 
perr’s great MAN take care of 
himself; and let us be saved from 
the poorhouse. 

The wisdom of Mr. Brove- 
uam’s speech was the last thing 
that one would have expected to 
hear eulogised. Of the noisy and 
villanous stock-jobbers and news- 
papers that speech would natu- 
rally receive the praise. But 
what has that speech done for 
Mr. Brovenam? It has closed up 
his lips upon the great subject 
which is to come before the Parlia- 
ment: I mean the reduction of 
taxation, Can he, who calls upon 
the Ministers to equip and send 
lorth a fleet; can that man call 
upon the Ministers to reduce 
taxes‘ He condemns, too, the 
Proposition for reducing the in- 
terest of the debt. He will have 
all the present enormous ex penses 
song on. All the world must 
know that a war would add to 
them, To equip and send forth a 
fleet is war, How, then, is this 
‘ame man, if he act an honest 
part, to do otherwise, than to vote 
with the Ministers, against all re- 
duction of taxation? I warned 
this gensJemar some months ago, 
“sainst bemg too much in haste. 

Warned him against the danger 
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of seeking to obtain popularity by 
storm. 
tained, upon this occasion, is a 


sort of popularity which does not - 


wear well, and, in this particular 
case, it has been blown into air, 
in less than the fourth part of a 
moon. 

Mr. Brovenam pities (kind 
gentleman) the poor deluded Yeo- 
men of Norfolk; and, as I said 
before, he will, doubtless, have 


‘hat which he has obe’ 


the generosity to extend his come ° 
passionate feelings towards you. ° 


But let us see whether there be 
not a little more sober sense in 
your petition than in his speech. 
When the Norfolk petition was 
passed, it was not certain that 
France was about to invade Spain. 
That event, therefore, was not 
alluded to in the Norfolk peti- 
tion. Now let us see what you 
pray for. For a reduction of the 
taxes; for a reduction in all ne- 
cessary expenses; for an abo- 
lition of all umnecessary ex- 
penses ; for an application of the 
worth of church and crown lands 
towards the reduction of the prin- 
cipal of the debt; for an equita- 
ble adjustment with regard to the 
public debt, and with regard to 


all contracts between man and © 


man; and these, you say, you 
deem absolutely necessary to the 


defence of the country against fo= 


reign foes, and to the restoration 
of internal tranquillity. Here all 
is reasonable; all is natural; all 


is practicable ; all harmonizes © 


with truth and justice, and here 
is not the monstrous idea of call- 
ing upon the Ministers to equip 
and send forth a fleet, while, at 
the same moment, you take from 
them the means of paying that 
fleet. 

Your opinion, that the reduce 
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tions proposed are necessary to 
the detence of the country against 
foreign foes, while. it is perfectly 
consistent with the prayers of your 
etition, is also undeniably true. 
t is the certainty which the 
French government has of our 
inability to go to war, that has 
emboldened it to invade Spain. 
They know that we cannot go to 
war, as long as we remain in our 
present state, with regard to the 
debt; and when they hear the 
outery which the infamous press 
has set up against the reduction 
of that debt; when they hear that 
mischievous and atrocious press 
hearing down all before it, and 
see the cowardly landlords shulk- 
ing into barns and holes and 
corners to calumniate the sensible 
and spirited Yeomanry, who call 
for a lightening of the weight of 
this mill-stone; when they hear 
and see this, when they see the 
nation chained down to this im- 
moveable mass, is it any wonder 
that they are bold; is it any won- 
der that they laugh at our offers 
of mediation; is it any wonder 
that they treat our remonstrances 
with scorn ¢ 
We ought, not only to go to 
war now; but we ought to have 
gone to war long ago; that is to 
say, the moment the French sta- 
tioned an army at the foot of the 
Pyrennees. If the French suc- 
ceed in their enterprise, they will, 
not only place the Spaniards at 
the mercy of Ferdinand ; but they 
will keep, for years, military oc- 
cupation of the kingdom of Spain; 
and that whole kingdom will be as 
much at the disposal of the king 
of France as Normandy now is; 
and @ greater blow to the power 
of England ; more danger to Ire- 
land; more danger to our mari- 
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time power could not have been 
imagined by mortal man. The 
march of the French across the 
Pyrennees ought to have been 
prevented by us, with an anxiety 
short, only of that with which we 
would have prevented the land- 
ing of the French in Kent or Sus- 
sex. France once in possession 
of Spain, all sorts of intrigues 
will. be instantly going on, be- 
tween them and the Americans, 
for annoying us in the West In- 
dies ; for annoying us in the Me- 
diterranean ; for undermining our 
power and influence in all parts ot 
the werld, and for reducing us to 
the most crippled and degraded 
state. The Americans, full of 
skill, full of valeur, and equally 
full of commercial greediness and 
national rivalship and revenge, 
will go almost any lengths to effect 
our humiliation. That right of 
search, which has been our great 
protection in former wars, they 
would now resolutely dispute ; 
and, with the Americans to carry 
on their commerce in security, the 
French, with their immense inter- 
nal resources, would reduce this 
nation to a state that would soon 
make such large draughts upon 
the compassion of Mr. Brovena™, 
that he would, notwithstanding 
his excessive stock of kindness 
and tenderness of heart, not have 
a particle of pity to spare, evel! 
for the deluded approvers of the 
Norfolk petition. 

How, then, Gentlemen, are we 
to find “ patriotism ;” how are 
we to find that property, though 
Sir Francis Burperr found tt 
in such abundance, in a speech 
which protested against taking one 
single ounce from that mill-stene ; 
that mill-stone of incalculable 


weight, which, to the perfect 
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Lnowledge, and the boundless joy, 
of ali the foes of England, is 
holding her bowed down te the 
earth. There lies the lion, pul- 
ling till he is nearly choked, gap- 
ing for breath, his tongue lolling 
out, his eves readyto start from 
his head; he sees the foes at 
work; he sees them gathering 
gether for his destruction; twe 
would fain break in sunder the 
accursed chain which binds him 
down; our foreign foes behold the 
efforts we are making; but they 
also behold: a noisy, a corrupt, 
an infamons press, owned by a 
band of jews and jobbers; and 
they also behold, stupid or base 
landlords, and clap-trap lawyers, 
and all combined to prevent the 
success of those efforts. 
Gentlemen, let us look at the 
reverse of this disgraceful, this 
lumiliating picture; this picture 
that makes one blush at pronoune- 
ing the name of England. If your 
prayers were listened to, and 
acted on: if that reform, those re-' 
trenchments, that reduction and 
that rectifying of contracts; if 
these things, for which you so 
earnestly pray, were to take place, 
sit to be imagined that our foes 
would not soon change the inso- 
lence of their tone? They, in- 
deed, hear our Prime Minister 
say, that he would have them to 
know, that we are able to go to 
war’ Alas! They are too well 
acquainted with the truth to be 
influenced in their conduct by any 
such declaration ; and, especially 
When they hear him, in the same 
reath, assert, that which is tanta- 
— to a reprobation of all con- 
rit reducing the interest of 
me < t. While this debt is main- 
— to its present amount, and 
gold payments, they know that 
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it is as impossible for tis to go to 
war, as it is for us to remove this 
island to some distant part of the 
sea. On this mill-stone, there- 
fore, they take their stand. This 
mill-stone is to them, what the 
Scripture calls, the munitions of 
rocks. From the very moment 
that we heard of the Spanish pro- 
ject, agitated at Verona, [ said, 
that all our remonstrances would ' 
be disregarded ; that all our threats 
would be treated with scorn; that 
all our uneasinesses would be 
treated with contemptuous pity. 
It is this debt, which is the ram- 
part of security to our foes; this 
rampart Mr. Brovenam assures 
those foes, shall not be removed 
or impaired; and this is an in- 
stance of ‘ patriotism,” which 
Sir Francis Bunverr thinks is 
to be rivalled only by that “ wis- 
dom” which was its clap-trap 
companion. 

It is an old, a trite, but a very 
sound maxim, that, if you would 
live in peace, you must be known 
to be prepared for war. How 
many of us, Gentlemen, who hap- 
pen to be tall and stout, have 
passed through the world, with a 
pretty deal of sauciness, and yet, 
without a beating’ 1 was once 
going from Vauxhall to Battersea 
bridge, in a gig. A coal-carter 
was meeting me; the ruts’ were 
deep, the road narrow, a ditch on 
one side, fall of mud ; and f could 
perceive, by all his preliminary 
movements, that he meant, merely 
in the way of innocent sport, to 
sive me a gentle jog into the ditch. 
1 called out in vain. JT remon- 
strated; but he kept steadily on. 
J threatened ; but he heeded me 
not. I flung down the apron of 


the gig. me toisoit, as the 


French call it: that is to say, he* 
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measured me with his eye; and 
seeing the size he was about to 
have to deal with, he put his whip 
before the head of the shaft horse, 
and cried YA! I looked at him 
smiling, and said, “‘ ’t wont do, 
will it?” He gave me a curse, 
and a look full of bitterness, but I 
could not help reflecting, how 
much better those were, of a very 
cold morning, than a flounce in 
the mud. Thus it is, take the 
world through. Nations toisent 
one another as well as individuals, 
The French and Americans have 
foised us with very scrupulous 
exactness ; and they have come to 
the correct conclusion, that, while 
we are loaded with this debt, we 
can equip and send forth no fleets. 
All the bullocking newspaper pa- 
ragrapis, and all the clap-trap 
speeches in the world to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

If, indeed, they were to see the 
Nortolk petition and your petition, 
received with applause, and acted 
upon, with energy, and without 
loss of time : nay, if they were to 
see any chance of this, they would 
begin to doubt of the wisdom of 
their own measures, and to tremble 
for the consequences of those 
measures. They know well how 
great the power, and how great 
the spirit and the valour of this 
nation, if relieved from that 
which destroys all power, and 
renders all spirit al all valour 
unavailing, it is this load about 
our necks that has created those 
pregocts of the despots, and that 
1as emboldened them to proceed 
in that insolent manner, which 
Mr. Broveuam has so justly, but 
so vainly described, accompanied, 
as the description was, with a 
declaration, that vengeance, and 
that even the obtaining of justice 








was wholly out of our power; a 
declaration, not in these words, to 
be sure; but a declaration that 
amounted to the same thing, be- 
cause it told our foes, that we 
were not to use the means, and 
the only means of enabling us to 
obtain that vengeance or that 
justice. Had we not been bound 
down by this debt, never would 
there have been a French soldier 
at the foot of the Pyrennees. Were 
we relieved from it now, not a 
French soldier would even yet 
enter Spain. The country has 
already suffered enormously from 
this system of debt and paper- 
money ; but great as the sufferings 
have been, they are nothing to 
those which are yet to come, un- 
less the prayer of your petition 
be listened to, and acted on. An 
American statesman, having been 
asked what England would say to 
the cession of the Floridas, an- 
swered, ‘* While England has that 
“ Debt and that Parliament, we 
% have nothing to fear from her. 
Thus said the Yankee; thus say 
the Bourbons; and thus may say, 
the most pitiful, piratical state in 
the world. 

You, Gentlemen, have done 
your duty. The county of Nor- 
folk has done its duty, Other 
counties, also, though they have 
confined their prayers to Reform 
of Parliament, have acted well 
their part. The county of Mid- 
dlesex has nobly done its duty, in 
elaborately condemning that dia- 
bolical system of funding and of 

per-money, which has finally 

rought us into this state of indis- 
cribable distress. And, here, ™ 
conclusion, Gentlemen, let me 
state, in distinct terms, that my 
hostility goes against the whole of 
the system, “I abhor national 








to 


in 
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debts and paper-money, in what- 
ever degree they may exist ; and, 
if the French should finally over- 
run and subdue Spain, though I 
shall detest their motives, I shall 
have the consolation to reflect, 
that they have, at any rate, de- 
stroyed a system of funding. 
Talk to me of military despotism! 
Talk to me of the cruelties of ty- 
ranny; what cruelties did despot 
ever invent; what cruelties did 
tyranny ever inflict equal to the 
natural and inevitable cruelties of 
this diabolical system. It has 
been observed by the Morning 
Chronicle, that we ought to recol- 
lect, that liberty may be assisted 
by loans; and it says, that the in- 
dependence of America was ef- 
Jected by such means. Never was 
a greater error; and if intentional, 
never a greater falsehood. The 
debt of that country did not 
begin till after independence was 
secured; and then it arose out of 
one of the vilest frauds that ever 
was committed by man. Large 
sums were due to those who had 
served in the war. Certificates 
were given to those persons, of 
the sums dae. The cunning job- 
hers suffered the certificates to 
cepreciate to next to nothing in 
value. They bought them up for 
rend ae then, and not till 
» & law was passed to fund 
them ! Thus win Alen 
debt founded in frand ; and never 
I yet meet with an American 
who really loved his country, who 
i - not re a the hour that the 
"sem of funding was begun. 
introduced hives as it Wee iss 
ms and as it must every where, 
nr ie of extravagance, habits of 
He ond frand, habits of gambling 
for a reese instead of working 
4 lortune ; and it will finally, 
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and inevitably, produce in that 
country, a sanguinary revolution, 
a separation of the States, a loss 
of liberty, or which is much more 
probable, their mutual hostility, 
and their dependance upon fo- 
reign nations. In the meanwhile, 
their debt is trifling when com- 

ared with ours, and they are, 
from various circumstances, a for- 
midable and dangerous foe, made 
such by their knowledge of our 
weaknéss, and which weakness 
they know, must exist, as long as 
this debt remains. 

Once more, Gentlemen, my 
hostility goes to the whole system : 
not to this part of it, nor to that 

art of it, but to the whole system 
of funding, and of paper-money. 
I would pay the fundholders to the 
full of what they ought to receive ; 
but I would have no compromise 
with the system. If I had the 
power, | would keep regularly on 
till the whole race of jews and 
jobbers was completely destroyed. 
I cannot look at the labourers of 
England: I cannot see those poor 
creatures of skin and bone who 
perform all the labours: I can- 
not see them in rags, and know 
that their bodies are laid upon 
miserable beds of straw; I cannot 
hear every labourer denominated 
a pauper: I cannot see this, and 
see, at the same time, the vile 
jews rolling about in their car- 
riages and living in luxuries of all 
sorts: I cannot see this without 
adverting to and without endea- 
vouring to root up to the very 
fibres, the accu cause. You, 
Gentlemen, have given it a good 
tug; and be you assured that at 


no distant day, you will have to 


congratulate yourselves on your 
ale a spirited conduct 
You were not taken by surprise, 
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at any rate. No mob was hired|“ necessary, and the sooner, the 


in Surrey to make a noise, and to 
render the decision questionable. 
No jockeying, no hubbub, nothing 
of this sort occurred to excite a 
doubt as to your meaning. You 
heard every one; you listened to 
every one ; and came at last, to 
an impartial, an unbiassed and 
solemn decision, That decision 
will be long remembered with 
great honour to the county; with 
great satisfaction to yourselves 
and to your children; and with 
inexpressible pleasure to the last 
moment of his life by, 
Gentlemen, 
Your sincere Friend, and 
Most obedient Servant, 


Ww». COBBETT. 


Postcript. I have just read of 
another hole-and-corner meeting 
in Norfolk, at which Mr. Coxe 
had the pitiable weakness to at- 
tend. And to which he had the 
more pitiable weakness to give 
his countenance, in condemnation 
of the petition of the county. He 
was not aware that he would have 
to condemn you also; and to con- 
demn Mr. Hume besides, who has 
now actually given notice in the 
House of Commons, of an inten- 
tion to bring forward measures for 
the sale of the crown lands, and 
for the appropriation of the pro- 
duce, together with that of a vast 
portion of the church property, to 
the liquidation of the debt!—But, 
what I meant to notice here with 
regard to Mr. Coke’s condact at 
the hole-and-corner meeting, was 
this: that he thought that the in- 
terest of the debt “‘ must be re- 
duced at last.” And he “ would 
“ advise the fundholders to come 
“to some settlement or compro- 
a . : 

mise, before it was absolutely 











* better!” Hey-day ! What wind 
blows now! This is almost blow. 
ing hot and cold with the same 
mouth. What is a compromise’ 
What is a settlement, but an 
“equitable adjustment?” Avi 
what did we pray for more than 
this; and how is this to be done. 
except by law? What sense is 
there, then, in holding these hole- 
and-corner meetings ! What eni 
can they answer, except that of 
showing the weakness of the par- 
ties, and giving them an oppor- 
tunity of indulging their pitiful 
envy and malignity ! 





MEETING OF THE 
COUNTY OF SURREY. 


PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 


A Meertine of the Freeholders 
of the County of Surrey took place 
yesterday at Epsom, pursuant to 4 
requisition, signed by several 0! 
the nobility, gentry, and free- 
holders of the county, and present: 
ed to the High Sheriff (Palmer, 
Esq.) praying him to convene the 
freeholders of the county, for the 
purpose of taking into considera 
tion the great and increasing dis 
tresses of the country, and the ne 
cessity of petitioning the House o! 
Commons, for relief from the grea! 
and insuppertable burden of tax# 
tion, by which the nation was °)- 
pressed ; and also for a speedy avd 
effectual Reform of the Commots 
House of Parliament. 

Though the day was throughout 
very rainy, yet the freeholders a” 
inhabitants began to assemble 
the square in front of the Spread 
Eagle, soon after eleven o'clock. 
Large wagons were drawn up ' 
the form of a semicircle for the 
accommodation of those gentleme? 
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who were expected to take an 
active part in the proceedings of 
the day. 

At 12 o'clock the principal gen- 
tlemen of the county took their 
station in the wagons. 

Among the noblemen and gen- 
tlemen present, we observed 
Lord King, Lord Ellenborough, 
Mr. Denison, M.P., Mr. H. Grey 
Bennet, M.P., Mr. H. Sumner, 
M.P., M. Maberly, M.P., Captain 
Maberly, M.P.,-Mr. C,. Calvert, 
M.P., Mr. Leech, &e. Mr. Cob- 
bett was also present. 

The High Sheriff, in coming for- 
ward to open the Meeting, said he 
had invited the freeholders to as- 
semble on that occasion in conse- 
quence of an application made to 
him by a most numerous and re- 
spectable body of the noblemen, 
centlemen, and freeehlders of the 
county. On receiving that appli- 
cation he felt ithis duty not to lose 
a moment in complying with the 
request it contained. He should 
icel it further his duty te do every 
thing in his power to certify by his 
authority any resolutions ‘to which 
the meeting might come; but 
having come to preside at the meet- 
ingand not to deliberate or vote 
upon their proceedings, he hoped 
they would excuse him if he de- 
clined putting himself in any situa- 
tion which would render him either 
positively or constructively a peti- 
loner. Having brought-his mind 
'o this conclusion, he felt himself 
bound in fairness and candour to 
— it publicly to the meeting. 

Vhether he was right or wrong he 
veut not pretend to determine; 
* assured the meeting, that 
a no political motive in making 
_ 7 ® decision—it was the result 
os “ lonest exercise of his judg- 
7 het He had done only that 
eo ba meeting had an un- 
eines cd right to do, he had exer- 
—_ a free opinion, the right to 

uch he conceived to be a vital 
Ponape of the constitution [hear, 
‘car! |, Itwas usual on such oc- 
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casions to request the meeting to 
preserve order; this he would not 
do; he felt persuaded that every 
man present would conduct him- 
self in a manner becoming a free- 
holder of the county of Surrey. 

The requisition was here read. 
It contained the 300 signatures, 
among which were those of several 
noblemen and other leading gentle- 
men of the county. 

Lord King said, that if in the dis- 
tressed state to which the country 
was reduced, any thing could give 
him satisfaction, he sould feel it at 
perceiving the number and respec- 
tability of the signatures attached 
to the requisition; because it was 
the best omen of the ultimate suc- 
cess of that cause, the advocacy of 
which they had undertaken. In 
the last petition which they pre- 
sented to the House of Com- 
mons, they stated that they would 
never cease to use ail lawful means 
of calling for a Parliamentary Re- 
form; he considered that the ap- 
pearance of the meeting then be- 
fore him proved that they were 
acting up to their declaration [ap- 
plause.| In their last petition they 
stated that the farmer was unable 
to continue employing the labour- 
ers necessary to the cultivation of 
his land ;—that the labourers had 
become paupers ;— that taxation 
had swept away the whole pro- 
duce of the soil [cries of “ It is too 
true.”] He asked them whether 
from the last year’s experience 
they felt convinced that that state- 
ment was well founded? |‘ It is” 
If so, then the argument was stil 
stronger than it was last year, 
They had been told that taxation 
was not the cause of the distresses 
which they all felt; what else was 
the cause of that distress? They 
had now the same soil that they 


possessed before the war, they had ° 


four times the taxation |{hear, 
hear !] The taxes, including the ex- 
penses of collection, now amount- 
ed to 60,000,000/. There was not a 


the same prices, and yet | had 
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single word more than this neces- 
sary to convince them that taxation 
was the cause of the distress ; so 
much so, indeed, that the land- 
holders would have a very cxcel- 
lent bargain if Government would 
give them the taxes raised from 
the soil, and take its produce to 
themselves [hear! and a laugh.| 


‘He knew not what was to be the 
doctrine of the treasury this year, |. 


but if they adhered to the doctrines 
of last year, he could only say that 
na scheme more beneficial to the 
knaves who profited, or the fools 


who suffered, never had beep at- 


physician were to come to him with 
a grave face and say,“ Ishall give 


tetnpted (hear, hear!] It was dif-| wi 


ficult in what manner to account 
for the insensibility shown by Go. 
vernment to the distresses of the 
agricultural community. Nothing 
could excuse it but an entire ig- 
norance of the actaal state of the 
country. Indeed there was more 
truth in this last supposition than 
was generally imagined; for if 
they looked to the lives and habits 
of the present Ministers, they must 
perceive that no one of them could 
know any thing of the actual state 
of the country unless what he 
sicked up from some of the clerks 
in his office |laughter.| They re- 
quired to be taught, to use the 
words of an eloquent writer, that 
“in every country the first credi- 
tor was the plough, that this was 
an original and indefeasible claim 
which superseded every other de- 
mand.”’ This was the language of 
the celebrated Mr. Burke, in speak- 
‘ing of India, at a time when our 
Government had made themselves 
masters of almost the whole of the 
produce of its soil. They were 
told not only that taxation was not 
the cause of distress, but that the 
reduction of taxation about to be 
made would afford no relief [a 
person in the crowd—** Mr. Péel 
said so.’’| He really believed that 
this was true, for he looked not to 
the quality, but to the quantity of 
taxation about to be taken off. 
Suppose he were ill, and that a 








4 y ‘actually 
compelled to it public 
voice ; even then before any thing 
was done, they felt their way, they 
calculated what would satisfy their 
supporters ; that minimum they gave, 
and that minimum they would now 
give, when they found themselves 
compelled to it. Could any redue- 
tion be made this year, when we 
had at least some prospect of a 
war before us? If so, then he 
asked why was not that reduction 
made last year? why was it not 
made during the last: six years?! It 
was dishonest dealingwiththe cour 
try:to refuse doing so, and proved 
that Ministers never would surren- 
der one penny, unless compelled to 
do so by the voice of the country. 
They. must all have remarked 4 
circumstance which took place in 
the House of Commons last year. 
Ministers had resisted the repeat- 
ed calls of the country for redue- 
tion: they had resisted the perse- 
vering exertions of Mr, Hume: 
they found it was an assault upon 
that patronage, which, by a silent 
compact among themselves, they 
had determined to preserve ;—the 
compact was a silent one, but by 
some Strange blunder, some unac- 
countable imprudence, the thing 
slipt out :—a Minister of the Crow® 
openly declared, that it was nece* 
sary to make a stand in defence of 
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that patronage, as it w 
sary to carry on the Go 
lhear, hear !] The House 
mons was certainly the 
sembly inwhich such a dé 
could have been made, b 
was received with satisfa 
would NOW DO Liertantetin 
whi — 
nis » 
the 
ole 
large 
like 
find 
cers 
poin 
lar | 
this 
Beca 
upon 
liame 
venue; 
pointment ’ 
ments were also prizes to mem- 
bers of parliament for themselves or 
their dependants | shame, shame ! }. 
Let them look to the colonies— 
there were islands, and peninsulas 
and promontories, and whole coasts 
to be governed, and officered, and 
commanded in various ways, civil 
and military, affording a rich har- 
vest to the prize speculators, of 
the House of Commons and their 
friends and dependants. They 
had heard of the fortunate islands, 
and they had heard too that Don 
Quixotte bestowed the government 
of the Island of Barataria, upon 
his faithful Squire Sancho, That, 
however, was an’ ideal appoint- 
ment, but however ideal oar ap- 
pointments might be, it was found 
that there were real salaries at- 
tiched to them [hear, heat, and a 
laugh!|. Those were the abuses 
Which they ought to pall down 
and abate, but which could be 
only abated by an effectual reform 
in parliament. These abuses were 
the main cause of the present dis- 
poeees —they arose out of our fund- 
ng system during a long war, and 
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ystem was certainly bad 
other countries, it was 
paid the expenses of their 
depreciating their cur- 
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Man—to do as they would wish t» 
be done by. He felt, too, that 
under all the existing circum- 
stances of the country, it would 
be neither wise nor politic to 
give ministers too much encou- 
ragement, by recommending a 
reduction of the national debt. 
He feared if they did so, ministers 
would be glad to take them at their 
word: they already knew how 
anxious ministers were to stretch 
forth their long arms, in order to 
fill their coffers, and therefore he 
feared they would be anxious to 
avail themselves of any pretext to 
relieve themselves from their en- 
gagements ;—indeed, he very much 
feared that if the Kentish petition 
had been put to a vote by ballot in 
the House of Commons, it would 
have gone hard with the public 
creditor [hear! and alaugt,!—Nor 
did the character which ministers 
were in the habit of vaunting, tend 
to dispel this fear. He remem- 
bered having heard of a man who, 
in speaking of himself, said, * I 
feel my honour and character stand 
so high, that I could never be 
guilty of a mean or dirty action, 
—unless it were damnably to my 
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single word niore than this neces- 
sary to convince them that taxation 
was the cause of the distress ; so 
much so, indeed, that the land- 
holders would have a very cxcel- 
lent bargain if Government would 
give them the taxes raised from 
the soil, and take its produce to 
themselves [hear! and a laugh.| 
He knew not what was to be the 
doctrine of the treasury this year, 
but if they adhered to the doctrines 
of last year, he could only say that 
a scheme more beneficial to the 
knaves who profited, or the fools 
who suffered, never had been at- 
tetnpted [hear, hear!| It was dif- 
ficuit in what manner to account 
for the insensibility shown by Go- 
vernment to the distresses of the 
agricultural community. Nothing 
could excuse it but an entire ig- 
norance of the actaal state of the 
country. Indeed there was more 
truth in this last supposition than 
was generally imagined; for if 
they looked to the lives and habits 
of the present Ministers, they must 
perceive that no one of them could 
know any thing of the actual state 
of the country unless what he 
picked up from some of the clerks 
in his office [laughter.] They re- 
quired to be taught, to use the 
words of an eloquent writer, that 
** in every country the first credi- 
tor was the plough, that this was 
an original and indefcasible claim 
which superseded every other de- 
mand.”” This was the language of 
the celebrated Mr. Burke, in speak- 
‘ing of India, at a time when our 
Government had made themselves 
masters of almost the whole of the 
produce of its soil. They were 
told not only that taxation was not 
the cause of distress, but that the 
reduction of taxation about to be 
made would afford no relief fa 
person in the crowd—* Mr. Péel 
said so.”’} He really believed that 
this was true, for he looked not to 
the quality, but to the quantity of 
taxation about to be taken off. 
Suppose he were ill, and that a 








sary to make a stand in defence of 


physician were to come to him with 
a grave face and say, “ I shall give 
you some bark, but I know it will 
do you no good.” This would de- 
pend upon the nature of the case. 
If a pound of bark were the proper 
remedy, but that instead of -giving 
that quantity the physician gave 
only an ounce, it would of couf’e 
afford no relief. So he feared it 
would be with Ministers; they 
would give the ounce instead of 
the pound, and then say, “ take it, 
but it will be of no use to you.” 
But, he contended, Ministers had 
not last year treated the country 
with common honesty. They made 
no reduction, they thought of no 
reduction, until they were actually 
compelled to it by the public 
voice ; even then before any thing 
was done, they felt their way, they 
calculated what would satisfy their 
supporters ; that minimum they gave, 
and that minimum they would now 
give, when they found themselves 
compelled to it. Could any reduc- 
tion be made this year, when we 
had at least some prospect of a 
war before us? If so, then he 
asked why was not that reduction 
made last year? why was it not 
made during the last'six years! It 
was dishonest dealingwiththe cour 
try:to refuse doing so, and proved 
that Ministers never would surren- 
der one penny, unless compelled to 
do so by the voice of the country. 
They. must all have remarked 4 
circumstance which took place in 
the House of Commons last year. 
Ministers had resisted the repeat- 
ed calls of the country for redae- 
tion: they had resisted the perse- 
vering exertions of Mr. Hume: 
they found it was an assault upon 
that patronage, which, by a silent 
compact among themselves, they 
had determined to preserve ;—the 
compact was a silent one, but by 
some Strange blunder, some unac 
countable imprudence, the thing 
slipt out :—a Minister of the Crow® 
openly declared, that it was neces 
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that patronage, as it was neces- 
sary to carry on the Government 
‘hear, hear!] The House of Com- 
mons was certainly the only as- 
sembly in which such a declaration 
could have been made, but there it 
was received with satisfaction. He 
would now point out the influence 
which this patronage gave to Mi- 
nisters. Let them look to the army, 
they would there find a large portion 
of effective men, a portion certainly 
larger than necessary at a period 
like the present, but they would 
find that there were general oflfi- 
cers, staff officers, and other ap- 
pointments much beyond the regu- 
lar propertion of such an army in 
this or any other country, and why ? 
Because those things were looked 
upon as prizes to members of par- 
liament. The collection of the re- 
venue, the civil list, foreign ap- 
pointments—those several depart- 
ments were also prizes to mem- 
bers of parliament for themselves or 
their dependants [ shame, shame !}. 
Let them look to the colonies— 
there were islands, and peninsulas 
and promontories, and whole coasts 
to be governed, and officered, and 
commanded in various ways, civil 
and military, affording a rich har- 
vest to the prize speculators. of 
the House of Commons and their 
friends and dependants. They 
had heard of the fortunate islands, 
and they had heard too that Don 
Quixotte bestowed the government 
of the Island of Barataria, upon 
his faithful Squire Sancho. That, 
however, was an’ ideal appoint- 
ment, but however ideal oar ap- 
pointments might be, it was found 
that there were real. salaries at- 
tiched to them [hear, heat, and a 
laugh!|. Those were the abuses 
which they ought to pull down 
and abate, but which could be 
only abated by an effectual reform 
‘h parliament. These abuses were 
eeece ae of the present dis- 
ing system during a long war, and 
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funding system was certainly bad 
enough — other countries, it was 
true, had paid the expenses of their 
wars by depreciating their cur- 
rency, but it was not to be found 
in the history of the world, that 
any country besides ourselves had 
brought into action those two de- 
structive operations, a funding sys- 
tem and a depreciated currency. 
By this means we found it easy to 
enter into and support a war, but 
we now feel the effects of the fa- 
cility so afforded to us. He now 
came to a part of the subject 
which had’ much engaged public 
attention, and upon which he 
wished to say a few words—he 
meant the ‘public debt. It was 
perfectly true that necessity had 
no law, but even in the extremity 
of the country’s -distress, they 
would wish to do justice tu every 
man—to do as they would wish t» 
be done by. He felt, too, that 
under all the existing circum- 
stances of the country, it would 
be neither wise nor politic to 
give ministers too much encou- 
ragement, by recommending a 
reduction of the national debt. 
He feared if they did so, ministers 
would be glad to take them at their 
word: they already’ knew how 
anxious ministers were to stretch 
forth their long arms, in order to 
fill their coffers, and therefore he 
feared they would be anxious to 
avail themselves of any pretext to 
relieve themselves from their en- 
gagements ;—indeed, he very much 
feared that if the Kentish petition 
had been put to a vote by ballot in 
the House of Commons, it would 
have gone hard with the public 
creditor [hear! and alaugl,'!—Nor 
did the character which ministers 
were in the habit of vaunting, tend 
to dispel this fear. He remem- 
bered having heard of a man who, 
in speaking of himself, said, “* F 
feel my honour and character stand 
so high, that I could never be 
guilty of a mean or dirty action, 
—unless it were damnably to my 
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advantage” [laughing.|—He fear-| 
ed, too, thatif the proposed reduc- 
tion were to take place, ministers 
would apply the money to any 
thing but to the public benefit 
| hear, hear! |—Before they touched 
the property of the public creditor, 
they were bound to reduce all 
ollices, to abolish all useless places, 
m a word, to inquire into and 
economise in every department of 
the public service, without sparing 
a penny to any man upon any pre- 
tence. The Irish church esta- 
blishment, for instance, was enor- 
mous, it was beyond all idea, and 
certainly not necessary to be sup- 
ported, at its present rate, for any 
good purpose. In speaking thus, 
he wished to draw a distinction 
between the exemplary working 
clergy and the rectors, the golden 
prebends and the wealthy bishops 
with livings in commendam. There 
was no church on the continent 
the establishment of which had 
not been reduced. The English 
ehureh was the only church in 
Europe which had escaped.—He 
always considered the church as a 
part of the establishment of the 
country, and as such the govern- 
ment had aright to pay its fune- 
tionaries in Jand or in pensions as 
it pleased. So strongly was. this 
felt, that Mr, Pitt intended to bring 
in a bill affecting church property, 
but he was frightened out of it. 
When all the resources of the 
country were necessary to its 
safety, the church ought certainly 
to contribute its share [hear, hear, 
hear!|. He would now state two 
or three facts, extracted from a 
book lately published, called (as 
we understood) ‘cA description of 
the House of Commons.” He 
found that in the last session, out 
of 40 counties, 25 members vote 
for ministers, and 37 against them, 
in 89 cies and places where eleo- 
tions were open, 57 voted for mi- 
nisters, and 107 against them; in 99 
cities and places where the cleéfion 
was resolved into individuals, 151 
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voted for ministers, and 12 against 
them. From this it was clear, 
that in all places where elections 
were open, there was to be found 
a preponderance, of members who 
sympathised with, and voted in 
support of the interests of the 
people. A motion was made last 
year for a reduction of the Salt 
Tax; ministers at first resisted, 
and the question was negatived. 
They afterwards gave it up of 
themselves. Upon the motion for 
the reduction of the tax, the majo- 
rity against the reduction was 169 
of these, there were 14 county 
members and 61 placemen. In 
the minority of 165 there was 42 
county members, so that the 14 
county members for ministers pre- 
ponderated against the 42 county 
members who opposed them. In 
the same pamphlet, it appeared 
that 89 members of the House 
of Commons received 180,000/. 
a year of the public moncy 
between them. After this state- 
ment it must be confessed that 
economy was not among the public 
virtues of the present ministry. 
The people sent members to Par- 
liament to watch over their in- 
terests, but the members once in, 
thought it better to look round and 
attend to their own. The only 
remedy for these complicated evils 
was a Reform of the House ol 
Commons. The Noble Lord, after 
thanking the meeting for the at- 
tention with which he had been 
heard, proposed that the following 
petition (which he read) should 
be adopted by the meeting :— 


“TO THE HONOURABLE THE HOUSE 
OF COMMONS. 

“The humble Petition of the 
suffering Freeholders, Land- 
owners, and Occupiers 0! 
Land inthe County of Surrey, 


“ Suewern—That your Peti- 
tioners, after enduring all the ag- 
gravated distresses which from 
day to day have pressed upo? 
them with increasing weight sinc¢ 
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\ 
they last exposed the state of their 
aflairs before your Honourable 
House, in the month-of February 
last, now again, with all humility, 
approach your Honourable House, 
and pray for that relief which your 
Honourable House is alone able 
to alford. 

* Your Petitioners most humbly 
venture to remind your Honour- 
able House, that experience has 
unfortunately confirmed all the 
opinions contained in their form>r 
Petition; that the Farmers are at 
this time still less able to afford 
the labour necessary to due culti- 
vation; that the labourers in far 
greater numbers are compelled to 
become paupers; and that the 
further fall in the price of produce, 
which your Petitioners anticipated, 
has actually taken place; and that 
the whole, or nearly the whole, of 
the gross produce is absorbed in 
taxes, tithes, wages, rates, and ex- 
penses attending the cultivation of 
the land. 

“That the relief which your 
Honourable House was pleased to 
allord last year, is most inadequate 
to the pressing necessities of your 
humble Petitioners, who are again 
compelled, most humbly, to im- 
plore your Honourable House to 
make a further and much greater 
reduction of the burden of tax- 
‘tion, and particularly to repeal 
the House and Window Tax, and 
the duties on Malt and on other 
‘rtcles of the first necessity. 

‘ Your Petitioners entertain the 
most decided opinion that their 
porn distress would never have 
of ee if the representation 
'¢ people had been consonant 
© the long settled laws, and con- 
Sutution of their country ; they 
understand that a majority of the 
i 8 of your Honourable 
number of individa id aed 
sperupelanal iduals, who have 
their : aa “a moet and to 
sities aod priva enefit, those 

~ which belong -to the people 
at large, This unwarrantable con- 
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version of a great public trust into 
a private property, has produced 
an endless train of abuses in every 
department of the Government, 
both at home and abroad, every 
where apparent in the vicious sys- 
tem of bountlless profusion, main- 
tained for the sake of the increase 
of patrovage ; for this object, the 
public service and the public ser- 
vants are paid at the dearest, and 


not at the cheapest rate, for which 


those services could be performed 
and fairly remunerated, and the 
interest of those individuals who 
have usurped the property of re- 
turning Members to sit in your 
Honourable House, or of those 
who exercise the trade of pro- 
curing the return of Members, is 
preferred above every other con- 
sideration. 

‘Tn the Army, a host of Generals 
and Field Officers, utterly dispro- 
portioned to the effective establish- 
ment, and unknown in any other 
country, and a numerous expen- 
sive Staff, are paid out of the 
produce of the taxes levied upon 
your humble and suffering Peti- 
tioners, for the benefit of the 
Members of your Honourable 
House; and of the other House of 
Parliament, or of their near con- 
nexions. 

‘“‘In the Colonies, a legion of 
Governors and Officers, enjoying 
splendid appointments, and a ge- 
neral studied system of extrava- 
gance is maintained, and defrayed 
in great part from the produce of 
the taxes levied upon your humble 
and suffering Petitioners, for the 
sake of patronage. and for the be- 
nefit of the Members of your Ho- 
nourable House, and of the other 
House of Parliament, and of their 
near connexions. 

‘In the Civil List, under the 
class of Foreign Ministers, a most 
extravagant and unnecessary ex- 
pense in the ordinary and extraor- 
dinary charges, in the appoint- 
ments of Ambassadors and Minis- 
ters, with very largely increased ¢a- 
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laries and outfits, is incurred and 
defrayed from the produce of the 
Taxes levied upon your humble 
and suffering Petitioners, for the 
saké of the increase of the patron- 
age, for the benefit of the Members 
of your Honourable House, and of 
the other House of Parliament, and 
of their near connexions. 

“In the Revenue, a large addi- 
tion is made to the public burdens 
pressing so severely upon your 
humble and suffering Petitioners, 
in consequence of the expensive 
mode of collectionand management 
employed in that department, which 
alone absorbs the sum of four mil- 
lions; a misapplication of the na- 
tional resources retained for the 
sake of patronage for the benefit 
of the near connexions and sup- 
porters of the Members of your 
Honourable House. 

** Your Petitioners humbly re- 
present to your Honourable House, 
that the pressing difficulties of the 
country urgently require that all 
these numerous abuses in the ad- 
ministration of public affairs, so 
injurious to your humble Peti- 
tioners, but so advantageous to 
the Members of your Honourable 
House, be speedily and thoroughly 
reformed, and the expenses of the 
state reduced to the scale of for- 
mer and happier times. 

‘** Ina Parliament fully and fairly 
representing the people, your hum- 
ble Petitioners place their only 
hopes of salvation from impending 
ruin; they believe that an Assem- 
bly composed of the real Repre- 
sentatives of the nation will alone 
be able to carry into effect a gene- 
ral system of severe economy, and 
an unsparing retrenchment of the 
Civil and Military Establishments, 
and of all Offices, Places, Sine- 
cures, and Pensions, not merited 
by public services. 

‘** Your Petitioners are confident 
that a reformed House of Com- 
mons will have the virtue and 

‘ability to apply the whole of the 
national resources to the relief of 
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the public necessities, and rather 
than consummate the ruin of the 


landed interest, to derive resources 
‘from the Sale of the Crown Lands, 


and from the excesses of that large 
mass of public property at present 
employed in supporting the enor- 
mous Church Establishment in 
England and Ireland, which may 
be reduced to a more moderate 
scale, without detriment to true 
religion or morality. 

‘“ Your humble Petitioners suf- 
fering under the intolerable weight 
of Taxation imposed upon them 
by the acts of an unreformed Par- 
liament, trust that a reformed 
House of Commons will be able to 
apply the best remedy for the past, 
and at the same time to afford the 
only security for the future; they 
therefore most humbly pray your 
Honourable House to establish an 
effectual Reform. 

(Mr. Cossett’s 
Addition to the Petition.) 

‘* Without which your Petition- 
ers can see no hope of that equit- 
able adjustment with regard to the 
Public Debt, and with regard to 
all contracts between man and 
man, which is absolutely necessary 
to the defence of the country 
against foreign foes, and to the 
restoration of internal tranquil- 
lity. And your Petitioners will 
ever pray.” 

The Petition was received with 
repeated cheers. 

Mr. Leech seconded the motion. 
After the able and eloquent speech 
of the Noble Lord; it would appeat 
unnecessary to add a single word 
upon the question of Reform. But 
when he looked to the distress¢s 
by which they were surrounded— 
when he considered that they had 
been petitioning year after yea' 
without any attention being shown 
to their wants or wishes, he, 45 4 
practical farmer, was anxious to 
point out how things were at pre- 
sent, and how they were likely to 
be, unless some speedy and per- 
manent relief was applied. He 
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had been for some time farming 
500 acres of land, and for the bene- 
fit of landlords and tenants, and 
particularly those landlords who 
were not practical farmers, he 
wished to state the result of last 
year's experience. By the most ac- 
curate account he found, that at 
the end of the year, without reck- 
oning one farthing of rent, the ex- 
penses were as nearly as possible 
equal to the produce of the farm. 
If this was soin his case, it was, 
he was pretty sure, the case gene- 
rally with all the farmers_in the 
kingdom. This being so, the land- 
owners who received rents received 
them out of the capitals of the te- 
nants |hear, hear !] It was said in 
the House of Commons that the 
landed interest was recovering, 
that rents were reduced to the 
standard of 1792, and it was hoped 
that every thing would go on well. 
Were their rents reduced to the 
standard of 1792 [ No, no!]? Then, 
iT hot, they must go on paying their 
rents out of their capitals, and 
even @ the rents were reduced to 
the standard of 1792, it would af- 
lord them no relief, unless they 
were better farmers than he was. 
If this were not done, the land- 
lords would begin to find a defi- 
“iaacy, and then they would be in- 
duced to join hand-in hand with 
the Reformers in pointing out ex- 
“essive taxation as the cause of 
their distresses. He had forgotten 
‘o state, that his farm, though un- 
productive, was free from that 
odious and objectionable tax,called 
tithes. He used these terms with- 
= meaning any offence to the 
ig ; he was most anxious to 
= fa amply provided for, but 
wae airer and more equitable 
= - The Honourable Gentle- 
- J ter alluding to the origin 
de thes, adverted to Blackstone’s 
teth ription of the British Consti- 
Ke — oe support of his argument 
pact at the House of Commons 
Re ‘to be. That learned judge 

Constitutional lawyer, after de- 
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scribing the functions of the va- 
rious branches of the constitution, 
proceeded as follows :— 

‘‘ Thus every branch of our civil 
polity supports and is supported, 
regulates and is regulated by the 
rest; for the two Houses naturally 
drawing in two directions of oppo- 
site interest, and the prerogative in 
another still different from them 
both, they mutually keep each other 


from exceeding their proper limits s 


while the whole is prevented from 
separdtion, and artificially con- 
nected together by the mixed na- 
ture of the crown, which is a part 
of the legislative, and the sole exe- 
cutive magistrate. Like three dis- 
tinct powers in mechanics, they 
jointly impel the machine of Go- 
vernment in a direction different 
from what either, acting by itself, 
would have done ; but at the same 
time in a direction partaking of 
each, and formed out of all; a di- 
rection which constitutes the true line 
of the liberty and happiness of the com- 
munily.”—V ol, i. p. 155. 

This showed what the constitu- 
tion ought to be, but where were 
the diflerent pullings to be seen in 
our constitution? Did one House 
pull one way and the other another, 
and the Crown a third? No—they 
all went quietly together in support 
of the government. In the same 
writer he found the following de- 
scription of the House of Com- 
mons :— 

‘‘ The Commons consist of all 
such men of property in the king- 
dom as have not seats in the House 
of Lords, every one of which has a 
voice in Parliament, either person- 
ally or by his representatives.—In 
a free state every man, who is su 
posed a free agent, ought to be in 
some measure his Own governor ; 
aud therefore a branch at least of 
the legislative power should reside 
in the whole tbody of the people. And 
this power, when the territories of 
the state are small, and its citizens 
prvmead known, should be exercised by 





i. people in their aggregate or collec- 
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twe capacity, a8 Was wisely ordain- 
edin the petty Republics of Greece, 
and the first radiments of the Ro- 
man State.”-—Pages 158, 159. 

Here they saw what the House 
of Commons ought to be, but he 
would ask whether it was so at 
present? Had the body of the 
peop'e any more control over the 
House of Commons than the French 
people had? The whole power and 
control of Parliament were in 
the hands of the government. Mr. 
Blackstone, speaking of the great 
power of Parliament, says— 

‘** So that itis a matter most es- 
sential to the liberties ef this king- 
dom, that such members be de-| 
gated to this important trust, as afe | 
most eminent for their probity, their 
fortitude, and their knowledge ; for 
it was a known apothegm of the 
great Lord Treasurer Burleigh, 
that *“ England coukd never be 
ruined bat by a parliament ;” and as 
Sir Matthew Hale observes, this 
lreing the highest and greatest 
court, over which none other can 
have jarisdiction in the kingdom, 
if by any means a misgovernment 
should any way fall upon it, the 
subjects of this kingdom are left 
without all manner of remedy. To 
the same purpose the President 
Montesquieu, though I trust too 
hastily presages, that as Rome, 
Sparta and Carthage have lost their 
liberty, and perished—so the con- 
stitution of England will, in time, 
lose its liberty, will perish — it 
will perish whenever the legislative 
power shall become more corrupt 
than the executive.”—Page 161. 

The Honourable Gentleman, after 
some further observations, which 
want of space prevents us from in- 
serting, concluded by giving his 
cordial support to the petition. 

The Iligh Sheriff was about to 
put the question, when 

Mr. Codbett came forward to ad- 
dress the meeting. He was re- 
ceived with loud applause. With 
the petition prepared by the noble 
lord, and every part of ite per- 
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fectly agreed. But it appeared to 
him that there was one thing, and 
that too a material thing, omitted 
in the petition. He meant a re- 
ference to the present funded sys. 
tem. The noble lord, with his 
usual anxiety, and a very laudable 
anxiety it was, feared to trust in 
the hands of ministers any thing 
which would give them the power 
of doing mischief, He (Mr. Cob- 
bett) too, knowing them, would be 
sorry to place any power or any 
money within their reach. The 
noble lord, too, wished a reduction 
of taxes, but that was not possible 
to any amount,unless they reduced 
the debt also [hear, hear!|. He 
did not wish to do injustice to any 
one ; he did not wish to call upon 
ministers to do that which was un- 
lawful, any such proceeding would 
only defeat its object. The reduc- 
tion which he proposed in the na- 
tional debt, of course imagined a 
reformed Parliament, in whom 
some confidence might be placed. 
Mr. Cobbett, after some further 
remarks, adverted to the distress 
caused by the alteration in the 
currency. The bushel of wheat was 
the true standard. They berrowed 
one bushel of wheat and were now 
obliged to pay three in return. He 
called upon them to look at the 
magnitude of the debt; it was im- 
possible to pay the interest of it; 
and at the same time keep up the 
establishment necessary for the 
protection of the country. The 
interest of the debt, including the 
expense of collecting, amounted to 
47,000,000/, And if they could 
pay that sum, it only required a 
little pinch more to extract from 
them what they paid at present. 
The landholder, the farmer, the !a- 
bourer, were suffering in a degree 
never before known. Who ever 
knew a labourer working for three 
shillings pér week [“ they work for 
two shillings ” |, and after this were 
they to be told of a breach of faith 
with the public creditor? This wes 
the language used at the time of 
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the French revolution. It had been 
well said, that the national faith 
was first due to the landholder and 
tenant, and not to the creditor of 
the state. Now, let the meeting 
consider what had been the effect 
of the last30 years of sinking fund? 
The landholders, who borrowed 
money at 5 per cent., had been, in 
addition, paying 14,000,000/. for 
several years, which was, to use 
the cant phrase, ‘‘to be laid out in 
the market,” that was to say, to be 
so laid out as to increase the value 
of the creditor’s property ; it was, 
in fact, giving him a kind of bonus, 
fur the sinking fund could only be 
so considered. Mr, Cobbett con- 
cluded by moving the following 
words as an addition to the peti- 
tion :—** Without which your pe- 
titioners can see no hope of that 
equitable adjustment with regard 
to the public debt, and with re- 
gard to all contracts between man 
and man, which is absolutely ne- 
cessary to the defence of the coun- 
try against foreign foes, and to the 
restoration of its internal tran- 
quillity.” 

Lord Ellenborough next presented 
himself to the meeting, He said 
that he saw nothing in the nature 
of the petition which had been read 
which could induce persons holding 
power, as the petitioners stated, to 
comply with it [clamour and dis- 
4pprobation.] Lord Ellenborough 
said he appeared there in discha rge 
of his duty, but if the meeting were 
not inclined to hear, he assured 
them he was not at all anxious to 
address them. His Lordship here 
Pima but by the advice of Mr. 
i Bennet and other gentlemen, 
‘“ again came forward. He said 
that the only point on which he 
a to address the meeting was 
ia oeSpect to the Amendment of 
~ ‘Sentleman who had just sat 
rown. Against that Amendment 
rs entered his solemn protest. It 
aa reper that he (Mr. Cobbett) 
lie uld wish to deal‘with the pub- 

creditor in the same manner as 
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he had dealt with his own [hisses, 
and cries of “ That is unfair.” | 

Mr. Cobbett—Let the Noble Lord 
be heard. 


Lord Ellenborough—An adjust-> 


ment, as it was called, with the 
public creditor, would be nothing 
but force on the one side, and 
weakness on the other... Nor could 
such an act be fairly called na- 
tional relief; it would be only tak- 
ing from the public creditor in 
order to give to the Jandholder—it 
would be only giving advantage to 
one class to the ruin of another. 
Such were not the notions of jus- 
tice and honesty in other and bet- 
ter times. England had been hi- 
therto famed for-her faith, her 
honesty and justice, and he could 
assure them that. any deviation 
from those principles could not 
serve them—he could assure them 
that what they learnt in their 
youth, ‘* honesty is the best po- 
licy,” was strictly true. He pro- 
tested against the Amendment of 
Mr. Cobbett, and he hoped that on 
the grounds of public faith and 
common honesty, it would be re- 
jected with indignation. 

The Honourable Mr. G. Bennet 


next came forward, and was re- — 


ceived with the loudest and warm- 
est expressions of regard. The 
honourable gentleman said, that 
as he had seconded the motion of 
Mr. Cobbett, and as the noble lord 
next him (Lord King) knew he had 
suggested, long before the petition 
had been submitted to the county, 
to introduce a passage similar to 
that contained in the amendment 
—indeed, as he had used the very 
words “ equitable adjustment,” he 
felt it due to his character, and to 
the character of the freeholders, to 
explain himself. Had he ventured 
to support any proposition, op- 
posed to the principles of integrity 
and Of honour, it would follow that 
he intended to disgrace himself and 
the county too. He rose to repel 
any imputation of that kind. The 


proposition which he supported 
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went to plunder no man; it was 
not likely that he, whose life had 
ever been opposed to plunder and 
oppression Saga, was not 
likely that he would sanction any 
measure of a scandalous or infa- 
mous nature [continued applause. | 
When plunder was talked of, it 
would be right to see what Govern- 
ment, backed by the wisdom of 
Parliament, had done for the coun- 
try. Government took from every 
man one half of what he stood pos- 
sessed, and superadded one half to 
the income of the fundholder. No 
person who had ever given himself 
the trouble to think on the subject, 
could say that the eountry was 
bound te pay in gold the money 
which was borrowed. in a depre- 
ciated currency. The distress of 
the country was great, but it was 
natural ; for, considering their de- 
preciated means, the people actu- 
ally paid now in time of peace 
more than they paid during the 
war. The property of Lie country 
Was SWept away by a measure 
which be would call the greatest 
act of scandalous confiscation 
that any government in the world 
had ever been guilty of. Now, 
with respect to the remedy— 
the remedy pointed out was not an 
act of spoliation—it was not an 
act that would take from the poor 
or the defenceless—it was not an 
act to attack saving banks, or to 
strip from the honest and indus- 
trious the means of sustaining 
them in their old aze—but it 
was an act for an amicable ad- 
justment, an adjustment which 
would affect the landholders, the 
tradesmen, the fundholders, and 
all other descriptions of persons 
holding propeity—such an ar- 
rangement, in fact, as a private 
geatleman would wish to make 
yith his creditors [applause.] That 
arrangement he had supparted 
when it was first mentioned in 
Parliament, and he would ever 
support it, because he looked upon 
it to be fair, and he felt. that it 








was necessary ; because he thought 
that, without such an arrangement, 
the country could not go on, with- 
out which they could not look fo- 
reign tyrants in the face[ applause. | 
What was the state of England 
even in their own recollection ! 
What avas the state of England in 
1792? They heard no complaints 
at that period; the landlord re- 
ceived his rents; the fariner had 
his fair profits; the husbandman 
received the fair price of his !a- 
bour; there was no eomplaint, be- 
cause there was no distress; but 
in 1792 they had 20 millions of 
taxes to pay—they had now to pay 
60 millions! With means nearly 
equal, they had to pay in the shape 
of taxes three times more than they 
paid in 1792.—Was it too much 
then, to ask Parlianient to look 
the storm in the face? He could 
assure the noble lord, that he de- 
precated as much as any man an 
interference with the rights of 
others; he made no proposition 
that was unjust, and certain he 
was, that if some arrangement was 
not made now, the imperious ne- 
cessity of the country would soon 
demand it. With respect to the 
great question of reform, he had 
heard the noble lord (Ellenbo- 
rough) say, indeed he had seen 't 
under his hand, the noble lord, with 
the good sense that distinguished 
him—— 

Mr. Cobbett — “ Bad taste—In- 
solence.” 

Mr, Bennet said, he was not ac- 
countable for the taste of any man, 
but the noble Jord has asserted, 
that a reform ought. to rbe granted 
when called for by the majority of 
the people; now he believed, that 
if the sense of every Englishman 
were taken (save those who pro- 
fited by the opposite doctrine), ' 
would be found that the nation a 
large was in favour of reform 
[applause.] Whenever the people 
seunipes the Smet ot 
spoke a language opposite 
of the government: the people were 
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on one side and the government 
on the other. The people ap- 
peared to be 50 years in advance 
of the government—the one was 
for supporting an old system, by 
means of old jobs, old manage- 
ment, and corruption; the other 
looked to the improvement of the 
world—to the march of time and 
events; and they called upon the 
government to adopt that system 
of reform and retrenchment, which 
were so necessary for their pros- 
perity at home, and for their 
strength, their character, and their 
dignity abroad [loud applause. | 
He hoped he had rescued his cha- 
racter from the imputation of ¢om- 
mitting, or wishing to see commit- 
ted, pillage or plunder of any sort 
(applause.]}—He wished not for 
spoliation [cries of “No, no, you 
never did’”’}] ; he wished to see take 
place an adjustment that was ne- 
cessary for the security of all par- 
ties—an adjustment which would 
give to the country gentleman his 
rent; to the tenant the fair reward 
of his labour, and the fair return 
of his capital; and to the labourer 
the wages which he earned by the 
sweat of his brow, and which he 
ought to receive, to keep, and to 
enjoy. He wished, in fine, to pro- 
tect the country against the effects 
of that war which had shaken the 
security of all classes of persons, 
which had endangered all property, 
and nearly destroyed all confi- 
dence. The honourable gentleman 
retired from the front of the hust- 
ings, amid the loud and continued 
cheers of the meeting. 

Mr. Cobbett next addressed him- 
self to the Sheriff. He had to say 
a word inexplanation, The noble 
lord (Ellenborough), with great 
good taste alluded to his (Mr. C.’s) 
private affairs [cries of ** Unfair, 
unfair” !] He had talked of his 
(Mr. Cobbett's) debts. The noble 
lord must have seen a petition 
which he had presented to the 
House of Lords, and whith peti- 
tion stated that he had mortgaged 
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fan estate for 13,000/., which cost 


him 30,000/., and that mortgage 
was foreclosed—and thus, at one 
blow, he had lost more than two 
seven thousand pounds, taken by 
the noble lord’s sinecure [ap- 
plause.] 

Sir. Thos. Tyrton said, that the 
violent and dangerous expressions 
which he had heard that day would 
fail to give any thing like _satis- 
faction. 

Mr. Cobbeti—Especially to sine- 
curists and placemen [a laugh.] 

Sir Thos. Turton—Since he en- 
tered first into political life, he 
never received any thing from 
Government. The allusion could 
not apply to him. The distress of 
which the agriculturists complain- 
ed was toe well founded. But 
what would remove that distress? 
What would enable the people to 
pay their rent? [cries of “ reform.”] 
He was no enemy to reform; he 
would wish to see a reform with 
a view to numbers and property 
accomplished. An Honourable Gen- 
tlemen (Mr. Leech) had said, that 
there could be no government with- 
out rogues. 

Mr. Leech said, he never so ex- 
pressed himself. He had said that 
no honest men could carry on the 
government under the present sys- 
tem. 

A voice in the crowd—Mr. Pitt 
liad said so 25 years ago. 

Sir T.. Turton—Then, if that be 
the case, we are in a forlorn situa- 
tion [cries of “ We knowit.”] He 
was no enemy to reform, but re- 
fourm would not redress their griev- 
ances.. Did they suppose that if, 
on retiring to their homes, they 
were asked how they. were to pay 
their rents, their answer, wout 
satisfactory if they said“we have 
been attending a meeting on re- 
form that will enable us to pay the 
rent? [hooting and laughter.]. So it 
was with the r, oppressed, and 
injured people of Ireland ;—the 
were led to think that Cathol 


‘Emancipation would redress their 
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wrongs [a voice in the crowd—“No, 
not all; but many of their wrongs 
and insults.”"} How did it happen 
that remedies now proposed were 
never thought of before? The per- 
son (Mr. Cobbett) who proposed 
the amendment, wished to take 
away the whole of the interest of the 
debt. 

Mr. Cobbett—No, no such thing. 
I wish only for an equitable ad- 
jastment. 

Sir Thos, Turton— He felt that the 
debt was a great load, and the only 
means of relieving the country 
from it was, by making one great 
and patriotic sacrifice on the part 
of all classes, in order to get rid of 
that millstone. He would be one 
of those who would make such a 
sacrifice—but when persons called 
for a reduction of salaries and of 
rents agreeable to the standard of 
1792—they ought first to put the 
persons to be affected by that re- 
duction in the same situation that 
they were in at that period. The 
Honourable Baronet proceededwith 
some other observations but the 
calls for Mr. Denison were so loud 
and frequent, that he was pre- 
vented for a short time from pro- 
ceeding. He would have wished 
that the two questions, that of 
agricultural distress and reform, 
had been separated as they were 
at Somerset interruption.| With 
respect to both questions, particu- 
larly as to reform, he would give his 
gpinions upon itin spite of the cla- 
mour by which he was assailed. 

Mr. Leech said, the Honourable 
Baronet had charged him with 
Saying, that all men in the govern- 
ment must be rogues. 

Sie Thos. Turton—No ; I did not 
[cries of “ Yes, you did—you did.” | 

Mr, Leech—The assertion was 
made, and he in the face of the 
meeting declared it to be false. 
What he said was, that under ex- 
isting circumstances, no honest 
man could govern the country. 

Mr. Thelwall recommended to the 
meeting to support the petition, 








the rights of distant nations 


but to reject the addition proposed 
by Mr. Cobbett. 

Mr. Denison next came forward, 
and was received with a burst of 
applause, of hearty and affectionate 
gratulation which we have seldom 
witnessed at a public meeting. 
After silence was somewhat re- 
stored, the honourable gentleman 
said, that as one of those who had 
signed’ the requisition, and more 
especially as standing in that 
proud situation to which ‘by their 
kindness he was elevated, he felt 
it his duty to offer a few obser- 
vations to the meeting. The dis- 
tresses of the country were too 
great and too glaring to be denicd 
by any party. The causes of that 
distress were, in the first place, an 
excessive taxation, the low price 
of produce, and the change that 
had been made in the currency of 
the country. That change was 
made by the Acts of 1797 and 1819 
—the first inundated-the country 
with paper—the second Act called 
for payment in gold without mak- 
ing that proper adjustment which 
ought to be made. He (Mr. D.) 
was one of the men who thought 
with the noble lard, that it would 
have been better openly to have 
raised the standard of value, and 
tohave shown the country the state 
itwasin. The debt had been in 
a great measure caused by that 
war which was so glorious to their 
arms and so fatal to their finances. 
During the course of that war mil- 
lions were lavished to support, or 
rather to reinstate upon their 
throne, the wise, the liberal, the 
enlightened, the tolerant Bourbons 
{laughter and applause |—to sup- 
port the tottering thrones of the 
monarchs of Austria, of Prussia, 
and of Russia—of those monarchs 
whe during the fleeting hour of 
his prosperity bowed before Na- 
poleon—his inferiors in talent, in 
energy, in decision—his equals, 
perhaps his superiors, in contempt 
for the liberties of mankind, and 
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fapplause.] Another cause of the 
distresses of the people was the 
extravagance of Government—the 
extravagance of the Government 
of this country was greater than 
that of any Government in ancient 
or modern times. Our envoy to 
America had a salary higher than 
the salary of the President of the 
United States [hear!|. The dimi- 
nished means of the country was 
another cause of the distress; over- 
production was not the cause of 
distress ; the production was not too 
great for the consumption of the 
country; but the fact was, that con- 
sumerscould not buy.—The remedy 
for the distress was retrenchment, 
reform, and a strict economy. The 
Hononrable Baronet who had spo- 
ken before him asked what good 
would reform do? In the first place 
it would prevent the recurrence -of 
those acts which the nation de- 
plored, A reformed Parliament 
would see the real evils of the 
country, and would apply a real 
remedy [applause.|—He (Mr, D.) 
had seen an able pamphlet lately 
published, which stated that 200 
gentlemen sat in that House, in- 
dependent of the people. The 
petition of the friends of the peo- 
ple stated that 307 members were 
sent into the House by 141 pro- 
prietors, and that 80 members in 
the House received 170,000/., in- 
dependent of their connections. 
He had no doubt that those gentle- 
men who were sent by the pro- 
prietors of boroughs to Parliament 
performed their duty to those who 
sent them fa laugh|; but what he 
complained of was, that they did 
not represent the people [ap- 
pause.) The representative of the 
people had a sacred trust confided 
to him—he was bound to account 
for his conduct ; but if every man 
in the House of Commons repre- 
sented the people, the Habeas Cor- 
pus, under mere pretences, would 
not have been so often repealed 
lapplause]—the Six Acts would 
hever haye been passed [applause] 
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—the country would not have seen 
almost the same majority wniform- 
ly supporting every Minister—they 
would not have seen the same ma- 
jority sanctioning every oppression 
and every burthen. With respect 
to the topics that had been alluded 
to, he was of opinion that ‘the 
church property and the funded 
property ought to be respected. 
He thought that the clergyman had 
as good a right to his tithe, and the 
fundholder to his dividend, as the 
first nohleman had to his estate. 
It was his opinion that before they 
touched one or the other, that every 
sinecure ought to be abolished [a 
voice in the crowd — “ Ellenbo- 
rough is the first’*]|— that every 
place ought to be reduced to the 
lowest possible scale Na per 
Such was his opinion; but he ha 
not heard any one that day talk of 
robbing the public creditor [ hear, 
hear!] or the church [hear, hear !} 
What he heard was an amicable 
arrangement—an arrangement, in 
his opinion, most just ahd: most’ 
necessary. No man present could 
wish to rob the orphan or the wi- 
dow, the church or the fundholder, 
What the meeting—what the coun- 
try wished for, was that equal jus- 
tice should be done by all parties 
fapplause.] As to the question of 
reform, it was hecessary for aman, 
elevated to the situation which he 
held by their kindness, to say what 
he thought on that subject. He 
thought that retrenchment was 
a good thing, but retrenchment 
without reform should not satisfy 
the country; and for this plain 
reason, amongst others — without 
reform one minister might retrench 
one day, and another minister 
might, on the following day, ando 
all the good acts of his predeces- 
sor. He had been ever consistent 
on the question of reform [a 
plause.] The first vote he gave fo 
Parliament in the year 1797, was 
in support of Lord Grey’s motion 
on reform [applause,| he had ever 
since held the same opinions [ay- 
‘ 
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plause.| Now that graver years 
were sailing by he still retained 
the same sentiments ; the last vote 
he gave on this subject was in 
favour of Lord John Russell’s mo- 
tion last year[applause.] He was 
decidedly in favour of a short du- 
ration of Parliament; he was for 
giving representatives to Leeds, 
Manchester, and other places who 
had no representatives. He was 
for giving householders a vote, he 
was also decidedly of opinion that 
the number of gentlemen who sat 
in the House of Commons, and 
who held places under Govern- 
ment, eught to be diminished. He 
was in favour of the billintroduced 
by his hon. friend (Mr. Bennet), 
whose virtues required no com- 
ment, as they were above all 
praise, whose noble spirit was op- 
posed to tyranny and oppression in 
every other country, and devoted 
to the fame, and interest, and free- 
dom of his own. The bill of his 
honourable friend would leave in 
the House 30 persons to transact 
the business of Government. He 
hoped that his hon. friend would 
again bring forward that measure 
Lappleuse || Mr. Bennet: “‘ 1 cer- 
tainly. shall”—great applause. }— 
He was not disposed to deny that 
men of property ought to have 
great weight in the part of the 
country where they resided; but 
was it right that great proprietors, 
living at a great distance, without 
any natural connection with the 
place to be represented, should, to 
use a parliamentary word, make a 
borough arrangement { hear, hear !] 
—should send in their nominees to 
attend to their interests only, and 
to forward their objects? It was a 
noble principle that the representa- 
tives of the people were accotnt- 
able for their conduct; and if the 
expense of elections was dimi- 
nishcd, men of abilities and worth 
would present themsclves, and turn 
out those who should abuse their 
trust The hon. gentleman, after 





describing Lord John Russell's bill, | 





said, that he hoped as long as he 
lived his constituents would find 
him true and faithful to their inte- 
rests [applause.] There was _no- 
thing the Government could giye 
that he would accept of [applause. | 
His highest pride was to receive 
the approbation of his constituents 
and his friends; that, and that 
alone, would repay him [great ap- 
plause.| Before he sat down, he 
weuld repeat the wish expressed 
in a neighbouring county, by a rela- 
tive. of their late valued represent- 
ative, Lord Wm. Russell. It was 
this ;—that the Crown might long 
enjoy its prerogatives, the peers 
their privileges, and that the people 
might speedily regain their rights—~ 
the right of controlling and check- 
ing their representatives in the 
House of Commons. The honour- 
able gentleman concluded amid the 
applause of the meeting. 

Mr. H. Sumner next addressed 
the meeting. He said that after 
the speeches they heard, it would 
be an extraordinary indylgenec if 
they would listen to him {a voice 
in the crowd, “I think so, in- 
deed.”] No one more lamented 
the distress of the agriculturists 
than he cid, but he believed he, in 
common with them all, were igno- 
rant of the means of redressing it 
[eries of ‘* No, no—we know what 
would lead to redress.”] He had 
often seen the country in diffical- 
ties ; but, from the force of discus- 
sion—from the acuteness and abi- 
lities of newspapers, the causes 
were ascertained and the remedies 
devised [a loud laugh.]. They had 
five years of progressive suffering, 
and his opinion .was, that if the 
meeting were divided into six 
classes, not two of them would 
agree on the cause of these sufler- 
ings [laughter ; and cries‘of “* We 
are all agreed.””"] Some imagined 
the distress to be over-production 
[loud laughter.] He was not of 
that opinion—the change in the 
currency, he believed, was one of 
the concurring causes of the dis- 
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tress. Hewas freeto say, that of 


all the votes he ever gave [a voice | [i 


in the crowd, ‘“ You never gave an, 
honest one—a a all the 
votes he ever gave, he regretted 
the vote he gave upon that subject 
the most. Upon that subject he 
gave up his judgment to men of 
both parties [alaugh.] They were 
not to trace that measure to Mi- 
nisters [laughter.] The late Mr. 
Horner, one of the ablest and most 
acute man of the day, drew the at- 
tention of Ministers to the subject, 
and forced the measure upon them. 
They were all subject to error, but 
he could say he always acted from 
conscience [a laugh.] A gentle- 
man in the crowd had said in jest 
that he never gave an honest vote, 
but he was sure if that gentleman 
were called upon truly to declare 
what he thought, he would say that 
of all men in the House, he (Mr. 
Sumner) was most likely‘to give 
an honest vote la laugh.| He was 
sure they all believed it | continued 
laughter.} Another cause of dis- 
tress was the large importation of 
corn from Ireland ; but they could 
not, and ought not to prevent that 
importation. Ireland had as good 
aright as Yorkshire or any other 
part of the country to send in her 
corn, Ireland was a part of the 
empire; it would be unjust, impo- 
litic, and he might say impossible 
to prevent the importation of het 
produce. The honourable gentle- 
man then went into a detail of the 
taxes that more particularly affect 
the land, county rates, poor rates, 
and other charges, which severely 
oppressed agriculturists. With re- 
Spect to the other causes, he would 
only say, that he sat on a commit- 
tee, who had to consider the cause 
ofagricultural suffering, and out of 


the whole of the committee not more { #8° 


than three or four could agree in 
opinion as to the cause. He would 
say that Reform would not give a 
remedy [strong disapprobation. ] 

A voice in the crowd—Why act in 
the teeth of your constituents? 
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Mr. Sumner —I think I do not 
alaugh!). Reform afforded subject 
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for declamation, but ‘he had never 
known any man to devise a plan of 
reform [laughter] ; he was a decided 
enemy to reform [disapprobation], be- 
cause he thought that it would open a 
door to a scene destructive to their 
interests [laughter, and cries of “ Off, 
off;’”}] and would be sub¥trsive of that 
constitution whioh they all affected to 
admire [laughter, and cries of “ Off, 
off.”] If before he had doubts as to 
reform, that day confirmed those 
doubts—the expression of the noble 
lord (King) to pull down the houses 
of Parliament [violent and indignant | 
cries of ‘‘ No, no, his lordship said no 
such thing.’’] 

Lord King stepped forward, and 
was received with the mast animated 
cheers. He said, that the hon. gen- 
tleman was in error; his expression 
was, to pull down nuisances, and to 
reform the Honse of Commons, which 
supported those nuisances (applause. } 

Mr.” Sumner said, that by nuisances 
it was meant to abate the Parliament 
[laughter.] With respeet to an equit- 
able adjustment, the meaning of that 
was to give to the creditar two-thirds 
instead of the whole. The measures 
of that day, if not extended, would 
yet lead to a violent contact with the 
public creditor, and as an honest man 
he would never lend his hand to sup- 
port them. He thanked the meetin 
for the kindness with which they had 
heard him [laughter.] 


The High Sheriff then put the ques- 
tion on the petition, which was car- 
ried almost unanimously, there being 
but. four hands raised up against it.— 
He then put the question on the ad- 
ditional words proposed by Mr. Cob- 
bett, which were adopted by the meet- 
ing, there having been but the same 
number of hands held up against it. 

Mr. Bennet then moved that five 
individuals should sign the petition on 
behalf of the meeting, which was 
eed to. 

. Lord Ellenborough said, that at a 
meeting held about two years ago, 
the freeholders went to one side and 
those who were not freeholders to the 
other. He suggested that the same 
course should be now pursued, be. 
A number of persons said that the 
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meeting was ameeting of inhabitants 
as well as freeholders, 

Mr. Cobbett said, that the mode 
propesed by the noble Lord was not 
applicable; the present was not a 
meeting of the freeholders merely— 
it was a meeting of the freeholders, 
the inhabitants, and the octupiers of 
land [applause.] They were all suf- 
ferers—the labourer as well as the 
lord [applause]; and here he would 
avail himself of an opportunity to tell 
the noble Lord that he (Mr. Cobbett 
once had a French Count to bin 
books—he bound many thousand yo- 
lumes, and bound them very well [a 
laugh|; he brought home his work 
regularly every Saturday, and gave 
him much setisfaction. If the propo- 
sition which the meeting did him the 
honour to adopt—or something similar 
to it, was not acted on, he would 
see English Earls binding books yet 
{laughter and cries of hear, hear !] 

Li. Ellenborough stepped forward— 

Mr. Codbbett objected to a renewal 
of debate. 

Mr. Bennet moved that the Petition 
should be presented to the House of 
Commons by Mr. Denison, which was 
agreed te. 

Thanks were then voted to Mr, De- 
nison, and the honourable gentleman 
returned thanks. Thanks were also 
voted to those who signed the requi- 
sition, and to the High Sheriff, for 
his proper, dignified, and impartial 
conduct in the Chair. The hononr- 
able gentleman returned thanks, after 
which the meeting dispersed. 





THE KING’S SPEECH. 
[Omitted last week.] 
My Lords and Gentlemen, 


We are commanded by his Ma- 
jesty to inform you, that since he 
last met you in Parliament, his 
Majesty's efforts have been unre- 
mittingly exerted to preserve the 
peace of Europe. 

Faithful to the principles which 
his Majesty has promulgated to 
the world as constituting the rule 
of his conduct, his Majesty declined 
being party to any proceedings at 


“ 





Verona which could be deemed an 
interference in the internal con- 
cerns of Spain on the part of Fo- 
reign Powers. And his Majesty 
has sinee used, and continues to 
use, his most anxious endeavours 
and good offices to allay the irri- 
tation unhappily subsisting be- 
tween the French and Spanish 
Governments ; and to avert, if pos- 
sible, the calamity of war between 
France and Spain. 

-In the East of Europe his Ma- 
jesty flatters himself that peace 
will be preserved, and his Majesty 
continues to receive from his Allies, 
and generally from other Powers, 
assurances of their unaltered dis- 
position to cultivate with his Ma- 
jesty those friendly relations which 
it is equally his Majesty’s object 
on his part to maintain. 

Weare further commanded to ap- 
prize you, that discussions having 
long been pending with the Court 
of Madrid, respecting depredations 
committed on the commerce of his 
Majesty’s subjects in the West 
Indian Seas, and other grievances 
of which his Majesty had been un- 
der the necessity of complatuing ; 
those discussions have terminated 
in an admission hy the Spanish 
Government of the justice of his 
Majesty’s complaints, and in an 
engagement for satisfactory rep@- 
ration, 

We are commanded to assure 
you that his Majesty has not been 
unmindful of the Addresses pre 
sented to him by the two Houses 
of Parliament, with respect to the 
Foreign Slave Trade. 

Propositions for the more effec- 
tual suppression of that evil were 
brought forward by his Majesty s 
Plenipotentiary in the conferences 
at Verona, and there have been 
added to the treaties upon this 
subject, already concluded between 
his Majesty and the Governments 
of Spain and the Netherlands, at 
ticles which will extend the operé- 
tion of those treaties, and greatly 
facilitate their execution. 
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Gentlemen of the House of 

Commons, 

His Majesty has directed the 
estimates of the current year to be 
laid before you. They have been 
framed with every attentfon to 
economy; ahd the total expendi- 
ture will be found to be materially 
below that of last year. 

This diminution of charge, Com- 
bined with the progressive im- 
provement of the Revenue, have 
produced a surplus exceeding his 
Majesty’s expectation. His Ma- 
jesty trusts, therefore, that you will 
be able, after providing for the 
services of the year, and without 
affecting public credit, to make a 
farther considerable reduction in 
the burthens of his people. 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 

His Majesty has commanded us 
to state to you, that the manifes- 
tations of loyalty and attaéhment 
to his Person and Government, 
which his Majesty.received in his 
late visitto Scotland, have madejthe 
deepest impression upon his heart. 
_ The provision which you made 
in the last Session of Parliament 
forthe relief of the distresses in 
considerable districts in Ireland, 
has been productive of the hap- 
piest effects, and his Majésty re- 
commends to your consideration 
such measures of internal regula- 
tion, as may be calculated to pro- 
mote and secure the tranquillity of 
that country, and to improve the 
habits and condition of the people. 

Deeply as his Majesty regrets 
the continued depression of the 
agricultaral interest, the satisfac- 
tion with which his Majesty con- 
templates the increasing activity 
which pervades the manufacturing 
districts, and the flourishing con- 
dition of our commerce, in most of 
its principal branches, is greatly 
enhanced by the confident persua- 
sion,that the progressive prosperity 
of so many of the interests of the 
country cannot fail to contribute to 
the gradual improvement of that 
sreat interest, which is the most 
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NORFOLK YEOMAN'S GA ZETTE 
Tuis is a weekly paper, pub- 


lished under my direction, a 
nay be had in any part of the 
kingdom, as well as in Norfolk, 


by application to No. 183, Fleet- 
street, London. Those gentlemen 
that wishes to be furnished with a 
weekly paper, containing a true 
account of the state of affairs, a 
correct account of what passes in 
Parliament, and who wish to see 
the interest of the country main- 
tained against that of the jews and 


jobbers, will, in this paper, find 


what they want.—It is necessary 
to make a stand against this band 
of marauders on the land and la- 
bour of the country; and if that 
stand be not effectually made, the 
fault shall not be mine. This vile 
horde, aided by a stock-jobbing 
press, and backed by the stupidity 


and the cowardice of a part of the. 


landlords, are making a desperate 
struggle to get at the remaining 
resources of the country. At the 
time of the South Sea bubble, the 
town of Leicester prayed the 
House of Commons, “ to prevent 
“the last drop of the nation’s 
“ blood from being licked up by 
“ cannibals of ‘Change Alley.” 
So let us pray them now; for I 
am sure we are in greater danger 
than our forefathers were from the 
‘Change Alley cannibals of those 
days. Those cannibals were, 
comparatively, few in number, 
Our distressed, bleeding and dy- 
ing state appears to have drawn 
together all the cannibals, from 
every of the globe, To 
drive the monsters away from 
their prey, the Yeomen of Norfolk 
have made, at any rate, one bold 
attempt, and to assist in upholdin 

them, in their laudable undertak- 
ing, is one of the objects of thie 





important of them all, 


Norfolk Yeoman’s Gazette. 
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MARKETS. 


Average Prices of CORN through- 
out ENGLAND, for the week end- 
ing Ist February. 

Per Quarter, 


s. d. 
Wreettesciscceivteode 
MNO co Th ene ox bowesr 23 #3 
BRUT i.0.6-6r0-0 « weit pa 3 0 
Ae. dats ae 17 OU 
SEL’ 6 dca tratenues Weasel 2% 7 
bet FINS A 30 «4 


Corn Exchange, Mark Lane. 
Quantities and Prices of British 
Corn, Ke. sold and delivered in 
this Market, during the week ended 
Saturday, Ist February. 
A ; 


Qru. Ss a *é&,.* a..a 
Wheat. .2,415 for 6,155 15 & Avernge,43 8 
Barley. .3,314.... 4991 18 3..........300 1 
Oats o. 9000.... 434 10 Poccececces 22 7 
PO clases MAY 2 eeeteate,. 22 6 
Beans .. O02.... 1,145 9 10..........95 4 
Paes. occ OD, cc. TUB WB -Rivecciccr dl 3 


To tHe Richt Anout.—It is a 
singular fact, that more than 2,000 
bushels of wheat have recently 
been imported from London to this 
city, and we are told that 5000 
bushels are now on the way hither 
from Liverpool. We have seena 
calculation, by which it appears 
that, after deducting the freight, 
insurance, and other charges, this 
wheat will yield a profit of 25 per 
cent.—New York Paper: 


Smirurietp, Monday, Feb. 10th. 
Per Stone of 8 pounds (alive). 
&. 


d. a. - 
nT 5 044Gce eh 3 4to4 4 
Mutton.......3 6—4 0 
We Ce ek Cees 44—65 4 
> pee 3-8—4 8 
Lamb ....... 00O—d0 0 


Beasts ... 2,186 | Sheep... 14,730 
Calves.... 141 | Pigs ...... 150 


City, 12 Feb. 1823, 

A meeting of the principal Cheese- 
mongers has taken place, for the 
purpose of taking into considera- 
tien the best mode of proceeding 
to protect the trade against the 
encroachments of the lrish mer- 
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chants and agents; and really this 
is not before it was wanted. For 
many years the short weight on 
Irish Butter, and the inadequate 
allowance for tares; as well as the 
discontinuance of the just practice 
of allowing for ¢aint in Bacon, have 
been grievances to the Cheese. 
mongers of such magnitude, that 
it is really surprising they have 
not been remedied before. The 
respectability of the gentlemen who 
have taken the lead on this ocea- 
sion, is a sufficient assurance that 
something effectuak will be done. 
There are a great many things that 
deserve theiratiention : forthe pre- 
sent we will mention ong; namely, 
the injarious act for regulating the 
size of the cask in which Butter 
may be sent from Ireland, This 
act was passed for the purpose of 
promoting a particular interest ; and, 
accordingly it has been a generul 
injury. It should be petitioned 
against, and its repeal obtained, 
during the present Session of Par- 
liament. 
BACON. 

The manufacturers will not sell 
for less than 28s, on board; at that 
price some sales have been made. 
And as there is a general disposi- 
tion to buy, we, think it not unlikely 
that an advance will take place. 
The demand for old is increasing. 
New, landed, 30s, to 32s. 


BUTTER. 

The Dutch being expected, even 
the better kinds are bought spar- 
ingly. Upon the inferiors a heavy 
loss must ensue. Carlow, 80s. to 
82s.— Belfast, 77s. to 78s.—New'y, 
74s.—Dublin and Waterford, 7. 
to 72s.—Cork and Limerick, 6°. 


to 70s, 
CHEESE. 

The stocks of Cheese have been 
gradually clearing off, and some 
kinds are now really scarce. Fine 
Double or Single Gloucester wil! 
advance very much, there being 
very little left. 


